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Its steady use will. keep the hands of any busy-woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the constant care of a 
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“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” jonn Prestann 


ConTEentTs.—Why was a New Church fuengureted s a 
‘hundred youre ago?—The Lord’s Second lore 
a lished fact.—The Ry ty and eg oy tion “of 

ord eG G w to under- 


God: 
stand the Divine Trinit Hole pained ‘b dividi 7 Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual y Sin —How did the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ save Man nt The eh How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
-and How is Man Judged t—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents 
‘Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


‘Rooms, 8 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


Romei ke’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject cn which you want 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


ANTED.—Business and poepeetenal men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee —_. be e. experience, references. 
AD & CO.. New York. 
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Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in py : one yeer, 
Single Copies, 10 cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five eonte. Postage 

toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
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new address should be given. 
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MAINE 


The Wing Camping Trip for Boys 


To Baipeete and Moosehead Lakes and vicinity—Maine. Keference 
toh masters of well-known private schools. Send for circular. 
J. EDWIN WING, 2 Carver St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Enginee Mining and Metaltans) 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Chemistry, resseay, 
For Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schoo s,€ 

or Catalogue apply to J. L. Loves, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 





























Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ae ae WOMEN 


Rev. Samve. V. Coz, A.M. 

69th year begins Sept. 16. ‘1903. DD. owed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick oy with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, fieia-hoc f. Steam and Rn  F Location health- 
ful and beautiful, eithin thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton seminary, Norton, Mass. 





BOSTON] UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACB 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean 
Opens Oct. 5. BOSTON, MASS. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WAbA" 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


a] INDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


RLS. Send for circular. 
Anna M. F.. B, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F W. MoNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens Ju.2%. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their cocapetions. arply to — 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL 


Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. 
Art, ulament Trainin MAdres | Study. 
Iphia, 


Ist ome . it 3 October. 
Director Public industriel Art School 


RTY T TADD. Th 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General and College Preparatory Courses. 


























ds. 
Riverside Drive, S5tb and NOth & Sts., New York City. 





36th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern cae, 
Academic and college preparatory courses. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Spe- 
cial courses in music and art. Fully equip- 
gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
ee N.Y. 





OHIO 


Oxr0, Cinci ti, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER ,,8cH00t, ron Grats. | 
Limited in ampere. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advantages in es, Literature, History and Art. para- 
tion for F ah, travel. Address 
Mrs. EMMA P. SMITH MILLER, or Mise E. Lovisr Parry, A.M. 


OBERLIN 7Jis: Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thor oughly equipped with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia. Seventeen butidings. 
Departments: The “ollege, the Avademy, the Theologica] Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, and a tour years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. yw 2 instructors, 1475 students this year. For full 
intormation address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Just Completed with the Issue of the Fourth Volume 
Published this Week 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, 
POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY, OF 
THE ARCHAOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited by And 


The Rev. T. K, CHEYNE, D.D. J, SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D. 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation Formerly Assistant Editor of the 
of Holy Scripture, Oxford University. ‘¢ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 


Assisted by One Hundred Contributors 
in America, Great Britain and Europe. 


‘‘This latest dictionary of the Bible stands pre-eminent among its fellows for two 
things. It is frankly and definitely critical; and it contains a more comprehensive, 
varied and exhaustive body of material, more compactly built up, better analyzed than 
any other in English.”—Witit1s Hatriztp Hazarp in The Churchman. 


“The work represents the “Encyclopedia Biblica will ‘There is nowhere accessi- 
highest scholarship of the prove an educating force ble in the English lan- 
advanced type and is of and a mine of learning of guage such a body of 
very great value.” priceless worth.” — The knowledge as this,’’ 

—Biblical World. Christian Advocate. —Christian Register. 


Sold only by Subscription. Cloth, 
$20, net; Half Morocco, $30, net. 
Over 3,000 pages, with Illustrations and Maps, in Four Quarto Volumes. 


For terms of payment by “special cash 
price,” or on instalments, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Possesses ‘*‘ Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and Exhilarant,’’ and ‘‘ Decided and Perma- 
nent Benefit ’’ Results from Its Use in Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous Indigestion and Neu- 
rasthenia. ‘An Efficient Remedy in a Wide Range of Nervous Disorders,’’ 





- J. ALLISON HODGES, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, University 


DR. 

lege of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: 

PT possesses decided nerve tonic and restorative properti« s, and is an efficient 

WATER remedy in a wide range of Nervous ‘tisorders. iv ull of the many cases of 

: - Nervous Indi tion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has 

proved highly beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion who, aiter visiting most of 

e noted health resorts, both in this country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received decided and per- 
manent benefit from this Water.’’ 

DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children in the 
Baltimore Medical College, formerly Prof. of Practical Medicine, etc.: “It is an admirable general tonic and restorative, increasing 
the appetite. promoting digestion, and invigorating the general health, tis pow erfully anti-acid and espe» 
cially efficacious In ‘Acta wyspepsia. It is strongly commended tv a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a 
nerve tonic aud exhilaraut, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothing to contra-indicate its use, in all cases 
where nervous depression is a symptom.’’ 

HUNTER McQUIRE, M. D., L1. D., late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, 
Richmond, Va., and Ea- President American Medical Association, says: “ It has a very marked adaptation to diseases of tne digestive 
organs, In that condition especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases 
also where there is an excess ef acid, in the process of nutrition, jt will be found highly efficacious.’’ 


The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Inflammation of the Bladder and all Uric Acid Troubles bas been highly satisfactory. 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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[ Come to Nordrach 


A PLACE OF REST 


Wouldn’t you like to get rid of your dyspepsia, become unconscious of your nerves, give all 
your overworked organs a rest and puton flesh? Inshort, wouldn’t you like to become en- 
tirely well in a place which is as homelike and cheerful and as invigorating as pure air, pure 
spring er, delightful mountain breezes and perfect sanitation can make it? hen come to 

ordrach. 








No Malaria bist are Lawn and Table) 

No Hay Fever © alt - oq Tennis, Gard Rooms, 
No Mosquitoes —— Billiard ana Pool 
Little or No Medicine mB j , - Tables and Bowling 
Lots of Rest and » Alley furnish’ 
Simple Food ne , ee ae , recreation 


Vapor, Hot Air, Nauheim, Electric, Medicated, Oil and Alcohol Baths, Electricity and 
Massage are administered under the care of skillful physicians. 


For further information send for pamphlet, or call Tuesdays on Dr, A. Judson Benedict 
Medical Director, for consultation without charge, at the Hotel Albert (Eleventh Street an 
University Place). 


Nordrach Rest Cure Sanitarium 
% Phoenicia (Southern Catskills), New York. Box 220 i 














THONMSON’S 
‘GLOVE-FIT TING 


CORSETS 


In many styles—for many fig- 
ures at prices from $1 to $25— 
but all alike in the one vital par- 
ticular, they are all “GLOVE- 
FITTING” and gowns fit like 
a glove when worn over them. 
Leaders for thirty-five years, 
Thomson’s “GLOVE-FIT- 
TING” CORSETS still repre- 
sent the acme of style and per- 
fect fit for every figure. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


AITLI SOLE M’F’RS, 
= HABIT-H!IP 345-347 Broadway, - New York. 
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Clean linen, clean, pure food and personal clean- 
liness are important requisites in the healing of 
the sick. On account of its purity, Ivory Soap is 
the best for the ward and operating room as well 
as for the hospital kitchen and laundry. It has 
been examined for germ life by microscopists and 
chemists and found to be free from impurities, 
and is now in use in hospitals, training schools 
and for general medical and surgical work, where 
the finest soap is required. 
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Survey of the World 


The President passed 
a quiet Sunday on the 
Ioth at a shore hotel 
near Monterey, and then journeyed 
northward on his way to San Francisco. 
It was at Watsonville that he excited the 
comments of the European press, and 
especially the newspapers of Berlin, by 
the following remarks: 


“We need to understand the commanding 
position already occupied, and the infinitely 
more commanding position that will be occu- 
pied in the future, by our nation on the Pacific. 
This, the greatest of all oceans, is one which 
during the century now opening must pass un- 
der American influence; and as inevitably hap- 
pens when a great effort comes, it means that 
a great burden of responsibility accompanies 
the effort. A nation cannot be great without 
paying the price of greatness, and only a craven 
nation will object to paying that price.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Tour 


The gist of Berlin’s comment was that 
the President was striving to arouse pub- 
lice sentiment in support of a larger navy. 
At luncheon under the big trees of the 
Santa Cruz grove of sequoias Mr. Roose- 
velt urged the people to preserve these 
monarchs of the forest and not to permit 
tourists to give “an air of ridicule to the 
solemn and majestic giants” by attach- 
ing their cards to them. Acting upon his 
suggestion that the cards should be taken 
down “at the earliest possible moment,” 
the people tore them off at the conclusion 
of his speech. At this luncheon he con- 
gratulated a worthy matron of Watson- 
ville, Mrs. Gesetterest, because she was 
the mother of 34 children. On the fol- 


lowing morning he was received at Stan- 
ford University by his. old friend, Presi- 
dent Jordan, and the assembled students. 
That afternoon he arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, where a’ grand welcome awaited 
him. The parade which the President 





reviewed was led by a troop of colored 
cavalry. Negro soldiers, it is said, had 
never before in the far West held the 
place of honor in a public procession. At 
a banquet that evening the President 
said it would be most unwise to abandon 
our present tariff policy, altho it would 
be necessary to reapply the system in its 
details to “ meet shifting needs.” 


“Tn financial matters we are to be congratu- 
lated upon having definitely determined that our 
currency system should rest upon a gold basis, 
for to follow any other course would have 
meant disaster so widespread that it would be 
difficult to overestimate it. There is, however, 
unquestionable need of enacting further finan- 
cial legislation, so as to provide greater elas- 
ticity in our currency system. At present there 
are certain seasons during which the rigidity of 
our currency system causes a stringency which 
is very unfortunate in its effects.” 


The coming session of Congress, he 
added, should take up and dispose of the 
pressing questions relating to banking 
and the currency. During his stay in 
San Francisco the President’s time was 
fully occupied. He broke ground for the 
McKinley monument, took part in the 
dedication of the naval victory at Manila, 
and burned mortgages and notes repre- 
senting the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation’s paid debt of $115,280. Hav- 
ing pointed out in his address at the site 
of the McKinley monument that his pred- 
ecessor had sought to prevent the war 
with Spain, and when it came had sought 
to end it quickly, he added: 


“It is a good lesson for nations and indi- 
divuals to learn, never to hit if it can be helped, 
but never to hit soft; and I think it is getting 
to be fairly well understood that this is our for- 
ign policy. We are going to keep out of trouble 
if we possibly can; but if it becomes necessary 
for our honor and our interest to assert a given 
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position, we shall assert it with every intention 
of making the assertion good.” 
Sd 

The most im- 
portant of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ad- 
dresses in San Francisco (the one at Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion, on the 13th) had for 
its themes expansion and the Pacific. 
“‘ Before I saw the Pacific Slope,” said 
he, “I was an expansionist; and after 
having seen it I fail to understand how 
any man confident of his country’s great- 
ness and glad that his country should 
challenge with proud confidence our 
mighty future, can be anything but an 
expansionist.” He then turned to his- 
tory, showing how control of the Medi- 
terranean had been essential to the great- 
ness of the ancient Powers, and how in 
a later time the Atlantic became another 
Mediterranean for Western Europe. 
“ Now, in our own day,” he continued, 
“the greatest of all the oceans, and the 
last to be used on a large scale by civil- 
ized man, bids fair to take in its turn the 
first place of importance.” 


“ Our mighty republic has stretched across to 
the Pacific, and now in California, Oregon and 
Washington, in Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, holds an extent of coast line which 
makes it of necessity a Power of the first class 
on the Pacific. The extension in the area of our 
domain has been immense, the extension in the 
area of our influence even greater. 

“America’s geographical position on the 
Pacific is such as to insure our peaceful domina- 
tion of its waters in the future if only we grasp 
with sufficient resolution the advantages of this 
position. We are taking long strides in this 
direction ; witness the cables we are laying and 
the great steamship lines we are starting, steam- 
ship lines some of whose vessels are larger than 
any freight carriers the world has yet seen. 
We have taken the first steps toward digging an 
isthmian canal, which will make our Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast lines, to all intents and pur- 
poses, continuous, and will add immensely alike 
to our commercial and our military and naval 
strength. 

“The inevitable march of events gave us the 
control of the Philippines at a time so opportune 
that it may without irreverence be held provi- 
dential. Unless we show ourselves weak, unless 
we show ourselves degenerate sons of the sires 
from whose loins we sprang, we must go on 
with the work that we have begun. 

“T earnestly hope that this work will always 
be peaceful in character. I infinitely desire 
peace, and the surest way to obtain it is to show 


His Speech on Control 
of the Pacific 
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that we are not afraid of war. We should deal 
in a spirit of fairness and justice with all 
weaker nations; we should show to the strong- 
est that we are able to maintain our rights.” 


He closed with an argument for “ a thor- 
ough navy, with plenty of the best and 
most formidable ships.” At the Com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of California, on the following day, he 
received the degree of LL.D. There he 
spoke in terms of the highest praise of 
Governor Taft and General Wood, “* two 
college graduates,” saying of the latter 
that after his work in Cuba he had come 
home “ to be thanked by a few, to be at- 
tacked by others, not to their credit,” and 
to have as his reward a sense of duty 
well done, altho it had been done at a 
pecuniary sacrifice and at the cost of a 
part of his private means. On the 15th 
the President entered Yosemite Park, and 
there he remained until Monday. 


& 

It having been as- 
serted publicly that 
portions of General 
Miles’s recent report concerning the army 


Gen. Miles Defends 
his Report 


in the Philippines had been suppressed, 
the General wrote to the War Depart- 
ment last week for the facts. Adjutant- 
General Corbin’s reply shows that “ com- 
plete and exact copies of the entire re- 
port’ were given to the press. A long 
statement from General Davis, setting 
forth the statistical and official history 
of the sale and distribution of rice, was 
not included, but has since been made 
public. The testimony of Major Hunter, 
relating to the charge that two Filipinos 
were whipped to death at Laoag by com- 
mand of Captain Howze, was withheld 
temporarily in order that the latter might 
submit his defense. This incident had 
been the subject of official inquiry at 
Manila, but is now again under investi- 
gation.—Replying to criticism, General 
Miles has published a long letter. He 
went to the islands, he says, in his of- 
ficial capacity and under instructions 
from the President. 


“Certain facts came to my knowledge from 
officers of rank and experience, as well as from 
prominent citizens, relating to offenses that I 
had never heard of before, and I found an im- 
pression existed in the minds of some that cer- 
tain acts that have been prohibited in our army 
and in every other civilized army were jus- 
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tifiable, and the pleas of ‘ not guilty’ to offenses 
that had been committed were sustained on the 
ground that they were committed under in- 
structions or in accordance with certain written 
and verbal orders. I therefore deemed it my 
duty to rescind any orders that might convey 
such dangerous and erroneous impressions.” 


No one, he continues, can have a more 
sacred regard for the honor of the army 
than he has. The prosecutors of a Har- 
vard professor who had committed a 
great crime were not called the enemies 
of Harvard, nor was the university’s 
honor “ smirched ” by the man’s punish- 
ment. The prosecutors of Tweed were 
not accounted the enemies of New York. 

“In the greatest and bloodiest of all wars, 
covering four years, and in which were engaged 
three millions of brave men, I never heard of a 
single case of human torture, and those who 
falsely assert that it was practiced insult alike 
those who wore the blue and the gray. For a 
hundred years the army has been waging war 
against savage Indians—and there is no nam- 
able atrocity that at some time Indians did not 
commit—but retaliation in kind and violence 
toward captive and surrendered Indians have 
always been prohibited. 

“Tt is idle to assume that campaigning in 
the Philippines has conditions that warrant re- 
sort to medieval cruelty and a departure from 
the honorable method of conducting warfare, 
and that such departures as have existed should 
be overlooked and condoned. . 

“Tt is most gratifying that the serious of- 

fenses have not been committed by the soldiers 
unless they were under the direct orders of cer- 
tain officers who were responsible. Soldiers 
have withheld fire when ordered to shoot pris- 
oners, protested against acts of cruelty, and 
written to relatives at home urging them to take 
action to put a stop to these crimes. It will ever 
be one of the glories of the army that such 
deeds, committed by whatever authority, are ab- 
horrent to the American soldier. The officers 
who are responsible, using chiefly cruel Maca- 
‘bebes, do not by any means constitute the Amer- 
ican army.” 
—To a dinner given by Secretary Root 
last Friday night to more than fifty of- 
ficers of the army, including General 
Schofield, General Young, General Cor- 
bin and substantially all others of promi- 
nence who are stationed in or near Wash- 
ington, General Miles was not invited. 


Mr. Henry Watterson 
remarks that the re- 
cent movement in sup- 
port of Mr. Cleveland is inspired by 


Politics and 
‘National Topics 
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Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and a syndi- 
cate of capitalists. Senator Stone, of 
Missouri, who has recently defended 
himself against criticism relating to his 
legal services in connection with the 
Alum Bill in the Missouri Legislature, 
says the idea of Mr. Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation is intolerable. From Montana 
comes a report that Senator Clark of 
that State is regarded as a Presidential 
possibility by some Eastern Democrats 
who have in mind Mr. W. R. Hearst 
for second place on the ticket.—The 
story recently published in dispatches 
from Washington, that Senator Bever- 
idge had admitted that he was a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, is not true. 
He will not, under any circumstances, 
be a candidate for that office; and he 
says this in reply to inquiries from 
friends in Indiana.—It is now admitted 
by Dr. Herran (representing Colombia 
at Washington) that ratification of the 
canal treaty is strongly opposed at 
Bogota. Prominent Colombians are 
saying that we ought to pay $25,000,- 
000 (instead of $10,000,000) at the be- 
ginning, and $1,000,000 a year there- 
after. A report has been published 
that the French company offers to Co- 
lombia, or that Colombia demands, 
$12,000,000 of the $40,000,000 to be re- 
ceived from our Government. Repre- 
sentatives of the company say that the 
report is false in every respect.—The 
policy of excluding negroes from party 
conventions, adopted last September in 
Alabama, has been abandoned by the 
Republican Committee of that State, 
which has adopted a resolution admit- 
ting all electors qualified under the 
Constitution. Several thousand ne- 
groes are thus qualified. This change 
was desired by the President, whose 
Administration the Committee at the 
same time indorsed by resolution.— 
The recent appointment of a negro 
postmaster at Quindocquia, Md., was 
opposed by the people of the place. The 
office, a new and small one, has now 
been discontinued and a rural route 
substituted for it—Against the protests 
of the Pennsylvania press, Governor 
Pennypacker has signed the very severe 
libel act that had the support, in the 
Legislature, of himself, Senator Quay 
and other leaders of the dominant party. 
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His accompanying statement of 5,000 
words is the text for sharp attacks upon 
him in all the prominent papers of the 
State, which defy the law by caricatur- 
ing the Governor in cartoons of the kind 
which it was designed to suppress. 

se 


Additional confessions 
before the grand jury 
in St. Louis have given 
Prosecutor Folk an abundance of mate- 
rial. The story told by ex-Senator 
Schweickhardt, involving several mem- 
bers of the present Senate, compelled 
ex-Senator Busche to lay bare the rec- 
ord of his own corrupt acts for the last 
ten years. It appears that he sold his 
vote and influence with respect to many 
legislative projects, including bills re- 
lating to school books and the street 
railways of St. Louis. His first cor- 
rupt fee was received from a well- 
known lobbyist said to represent the 
steam railway companies. From the 
School Book Trust, he says, he received 
$1,000; and for some years he drew an 
annual salary paid by the railroad 
lobby. His bribes amounted in all to 
about $15,000. Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee, who recently resigned, has con- 
fessed that he received $10,000 to be 
used in connection with the alum or 
baking powder bill, that he retained 
$1,500, and that he gave the remainder 
to Senator Farris (recently indicted) 
for the purchase of seven Senators. 
The confessions must cause the prose- 
cution of many persons.—Ex-Mayor 
Ames, of Minneapolis, convicted of re- 
ceiving bribes for the protection of dis- 
orderly houses, has been sentenced to 
be imprisoned at hard labor for six 
years. 


Missouri 
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In Bridgeport, Conn., the 
street railway employees went 
on strike last Friday morning, 
and no cars were moved that day in the 
city or on adjacent suburban lines. The 
men demanded higher wages, shorter 
hours and a recognition of their national 
union. On Sunday the company’s at- 
tempt to use nonunion men on a few cars 
brought on a riot in which thirty per- 
sons, Mayor Mulvihill included, were in- 
jured by stones and brickbats. A con- 
flict of authority and of policy arose be- 
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tween the Mayor and the Sheriff. Re- 
ports disagree as to the Mayor’s action 
at the beginning of the riot, some saying 
that he prevented two deputies from ar- 
resting a stone-thrower. That. is the 
Sheriff’s view of the incident, but the 
Mayor says he was trying to defend the 
deputies inst mob violence. By his 
orders, a fire company drove back and 
dispersed the mob by streams of water, 
but not until his head had been cut by a 
stone. Twelve nonunion men were 
severely injured. The city, with 80,000 
people, has a very small police force. 
Sheriff’s deputies were used on the cars 
because policemen could not be spared 
for the purpose, and the Mayor was un- 
willing that they should be so employed. 
On this point he is in conflict with the 
Police Board. The Mayor was a furnace 
stoker at the time of his election. His 
attitude toward this strike may cause the 
use of militia in the city—In New Haven 
the teamsters and truckmen on strike 
have complained to President Hadley be- 
cause six Yale students are driving 
trucks in the places of as many strikers, 
and he has declined to interfere. The 
strikers say that at the request of the of- 
ficers of the university their union is sup- 
plying coal for the dining hall in which 
more than 1,000 students take their 
meals, and that for this reason the action 
of the six strike-breakers should be dis- 
approved. 


a 
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The third festival of the Bach 
Choir, under the direction of 
. Fred Wolle, began on 
Monday, May 11th, in the old Moravian 
Church, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and 
continued until May 16th. Since the 
achievements of the festival of 1901 
Bethlehem has been converted into the 
annual shrine at which the worship of 
Bach has been carried on. This year 
nine concerts in all were given, the cost 
of producing which aggregated $10,000. 
Advance sales of seats for the series of 
concerts alone amounted to $8,000, so 
that the financial side of the festival 
shows a considerable profit. Two com- 
positions were rendered on the openin 
day of the festival—viz.: Bach’s chure 
cantata, “Sleepers, Wake” (‘‘ Wachet 
auf ruft uns die Stimme ”’), composed for 
the 27th Sunday after Trinity, and his 
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“ Magnificat,” in D, both of which are 
impressive and characteristic works. 
Some pretty severe criticism has been 
passed upon the text recitative, but 
Bach’s music has served to attract audi- 
ences that have surprised the good people 
of Bethlehem with their enthusiasm. 
They seem to find it hard to understand 
what it is that serves to create such wide- 
spread interest in the musical doings of 
a rather obscure and out-of-the-way 
town. The choir this year had in all 
118 voices. On the second day of 
the festival the “Christmas Oratorio” 
was performed in its entirety. The third 
day was occupied with the rendering of 
a wondrously harmonized choral, an in- 
vocation to death, entitled “ Brother of 
Sleep.” The singing of Miss Marguerite 
Hall was a feature of the third day. The 
climax of the Bethlehem festival was 
reached on Thursday, May 14th, the 
fourth day, at which time a slightly ex- 
cised version of his “ Passion According 
to St. Matthew ” was given. Many in- 
dividual triumphs during the fourth day 
merit a record here that lack of space 
renders impossible. Two _ cantatas, 
“Der Himmel Lacht” (“ The Heavens 
Laugh”), composed for Easter, and 
“Gott Fahret Auf” (“God Goeth 
Up”), written for Ascension Sunday, 
were moving themes on the fifth day. 
Following the example set by Worces- 
ter and Cincinnati as festival cities, 
Bethlehem has not taken kindly even to 
the criticism of those who are competent 
to pass judgment upon the rendering of 
Bach music, which has, it may truly be 
said, not always been absolutely flawless 
even in Bethlehem. The festival, which 
was extended this year from three to six 
days, closed on Saturday with the B 
minor mass performed entire in two ses- 


sions. 
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we From reports only now 
apr roc published in English and 
Russian newspapers, and 
rom letters which reach this country 
from Odessa and Kieff, a pretty clear 
notion may be obtained of the Jewish 
massacre at Kishineff, on the 19th and 
20th of April. Kishineff is a townof some- 
thing over 100,000 inhabitants, in Bes- 
sarabia, in the southwestern part of Rus- 
sia. The feeling against the Jews has 
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been intense in that part of Russia for 
some time. Not long before the Jewish 
Easter a Russian boy disappeared 
mysteriously, and a rumor spread among 
the people that the child had been killed 
by the Jews for the sake of his blood to 
be used in their Easter sacrifice. The 
body of the boy was found and examined 
by physicians, who assured the people 
that no blood had been drawn from his 
body, but their assurances failed to quiet 
the distrust. At dawn on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 19th, the riots began in the city, 
being started by a number of Russiam 
boys, who threw stones and insulted the 
Jews wherever met. ‘Phe older people 
soon joined in the rioting, and before 
the day was ended a considerable part 
of the Jewish quarters was wrecked and 
pillaged. On the next day the rioting 
continued even more violently, and was 
only quelled finally by the intervention 
of the military. The description of the 
horrors committed during the riots is 
worthy of the darkest days of the Middle 
Ages. The number of Jews actually 
killed is given by different writers at 
numbers varying from 60 to 700, the 
latter figure including probably the peo- 
ple murdered in the villages and cities. 
about Kishineff, if it is not altogether an 
exaggeration. The killing, however, was 
the least of the evils committed. Every 
kind of savage cruelty and mutilation 
was perpetrated, and age and sex were 
no defense against the brutal mob. Tem- 
porary hospitals have been prepared 
which are filled with the injured. A 
Russian correspondent of the London 
Times makes the Russian Government 
at St. Petersburg responsible for the 
atrocities. He quotes what purports to 
be the text of a confidential dispatch, ad- 
dressed by M. de Plehve, Minister of the 
Interior, to General von Raaben, Gov- 
ernor of Bessarabia, not long before the 
riots. A literal translation of the letter 
reads as follows: 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR, 
CHANCELLERIE OF THE MINISTER, 
March 25th, 1903. 
Perfectly secret. 
To the Governor of Bessarabia: 

It has come to my knowledge that in the re- 
gion intrusted to you wide disturbances are be- 
ing prepared against the Jews, who chiefly 
exploit the local population. 

In view of the general disquietude in the 
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disposition of the town populations which is 
seeking to vent itself, and also in view of the 
unquestionable undesirability of instilling by too 
severe measures anti-Governmental feelings 
into the population which has not yet been 
affected by the (revolutionary) propaganda, 
your Excellency will not fail to contribute to 
‘the immediate stopping of disorders which may 
arise by means of admonitions, without at all 
having resource, however, to the use of arms. 
V. PLEHVE. 
The action of the authorities during the 
riots at Kishineff goes far to show that 
some such order was actually sent to von 
Raaben. Telegrams directed to the Gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg, describing 
the state of affairs and asking for help, 
were refused at Kishineff, under the pre- 
text that such notices should come from 
‘he Governor. Only after the delay of 
24 hours was it possible to send telegrams 
from a neighboring town. At the end 


of the second day orders came from St. 
Petersburg to stop the rioting, and this 
was speedily accomplished by the troops. 
The indignation against Russia has been 
pronounced in strong language in many 
parts of the world, and considerable 


sums.of money have been sent from New 
York and elsewhere for the support of 
the homeless Jews of Bessarabia. 
& 

Bulgaria has sent no writ- 
ten reply to the Turkish 
note of protest, but has 
given verbal assurances which Turkey 
has accepted, and it is supposed that 
this understanding between the two 
countries means that peace will be main- 
tained, formally at least. On May 11th 
a simultaneous publication in official 
papers in Paris, Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg made public the fact that the Pow- 
ers are satisfied with the correctness of 
Bulgaria’s course and will not permit 
the Sultan to adopt measures of retalia- 
tion against Bulgaria for the Salonika 
outrages. The situation is thus de- 
scribed in the official communication: 

“These two important points mark the pres- 
ent status of the imbroglio. First, the Bulgarian 
‘Government is not responsible for the Mace- 
donian violence; second, neither St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, nor Paris has the intention to 
permit Bulgaria to be held responsible.” 
But if, formally, peace exists between 
Bulgaria and Turkey, in reality the con- 
dition of affairs is something closely 
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approaching war. The villages in the 
neighborhood of Gabrovska and Pla- 
nina have been burnt, and the Bishop 
of Nevrokop and all the Bulgarian nota- 
bilities have been arrested and trans- 
ported—to mention two recent events. 
At another place, Kladerop, on the road 
between Monastir and Lenin, a Bul-. 
garian band of 170 men took a strong 
position and laid a number of mines 
connected with electric wires. When 
they were attacked by two Turkish bat- 
talions with two mountain guns, they ex- 
ploded the mines, killing a considerable 
number of the Turkish soldiers in the 
front ranks. The villagers round about, 
armed with all sorts of weapons, also 
came to the assistance of the insurgents 
and attacked the enemy in the rear. 
The Turks, nevertheless, stormed the 
position and were fighting hand to hand 
with their opponents when reinforce- 
ments arrived. Thereupon the insur- 
gents retreated to the village of Brod. 
Here another engagement occurred, but 
the Bulgarians escaped in the night to 
the mountains. As for the Bulgarian 
prisoners in Macedonia, Hilmi Pasha, 
the Inspector General, has divided them 
into two groups, the “ guilty ” and the 
“suspected.” The former will be pun- 
ished, the latter will be exiled to Asia 
Minor or kept under police surveillance 
—there are no innocent. 
as 

It is almost as difficult to get 
Manchuria at the truth, in regard to 

what is happening in China 
now, as it was during the Boxer trou- 
bles. It appears that all the talk about 
the reoccupation of New-Chwang by 
Russian troops was false, and that the 
alarm aroused by this imputed action 
was futile. On May 12th Lord Cran- 
borne announced in the House of Com- 
mons that, according to a report of the 
British Consul at New-Chwang, there 
had been no reoccupation of the city 
by the Russians. He went on to say 
that friendly communications on the 
subject had been addressed to the Rus- 
sian Government by the United States 
and Great Britain independently, and 
that Russia had intimated in reply that 
she would adhere to her promise of 
evacuating Manchuria. The Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires, M. Plancon, at Pe- 
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king, has given assurances that Man- 
churia is open to foreigners, and that 
passports are no longer necessary for 
travelers. On the other hand, it is said 
that China has refused to open other 
ports in Manchuria, stating that the 
position of Russia in the matter pre- 
vents her from so doing. In Japan the 
excitement against Rusole remains 
about the same. At the opening of the 
Diet, however, on May 12th, the Em- 
peror, who spoke in person, announced 
the introduction of measures for the 
completion of the national defenses, but 
made no allusion to foreign affiairs.— 
The Nanking Viceroy and the Taotai 
of Shanghai have signed the indemnity 
bond presented by the United States, 
but have returned the thirteen bonds 
presented by the other Powers. By the 
American bond the money, if paid in 
gold, is to be converted at the rate of 
April 1st, t901. The other Powers de- 
mand that the conversion be at present 
rates, which would mean a great loss 
for China, owing to the depreciation of 
silver. 
a 


For some time the re- 
lations between Swe- 
den and Norway have 
been improving. The attempts of ex- 
tremists on both sides, but especially on 
the Norwegian, to estrange the two so 
closely related peoples seem to have been 
unsuccessful, and there is every reason 
to hope for greater harmony than has 
existed for many years. The first evi- 
dence of a desire to forgive and forget 
was the action of the authorities in Nor- 
way and Sweden in agreeing upon a re- 
vised consular system. For years the 
representation of the sister kingdoms 
abroad has been a source of irritation to 
Norwegians. In all other respects en- 
joying complete autonomy, the Nor- 
wegians chafed under a consular and 
diplomatic system with headquarters at 
Stockholm and under the direction of 
the Swedish Foreign Office. Asa matter 
of fact, the Swedish authorities have 
been very liberal in dividing the repre- 
sentation, and quite as many of the con- 
sular and diplomatic plums have gone to 
Norwegians as to Swedes. But it was 
the principle that was objected to, and 
soon even that cause of irritation as re- 
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gards the one service will be removed. 
As is usually the case, the final under- 
standing was reached by a series of com- 
promises, the Norwegians failing to get 
all that they asked for and the Swedes 
granting several things that they would 
have preferred to withhold. Following 
close upon this official agreement comes 
the announcement of the establishment 
of a society for the promotion of a bet- 
ter understanding between the two coun- 
tries, called “The Brother People’s 
Weal.” It has been indorsed by a num- 
ber of influential men in both countries 
and no opposition to it has yet appeared. 
King Oscar expressed his approval in 
the following telegram: 

“ Accept my thanks for the greeting on the 
inauguration day. May the name of the society 
be a good portent for its profitable work be- 
tween the two lands.” 

Of special interest is the tendency to- 
ward closer relations between all three 
Scandinavian countries in academic af- 
fairs. International meetings, both of 
teachers and students, are becoming 
more and more common and at all these 
meetings the note of a real Scandina- 
vianism is sounded. 

& 


A somewhat remarkable fea- 

ture of the present Manchurian 

crisis is the wonderful way in 
which Japan is served by her spies in 
Manchuria. Russia seems unable to 
shift even a corporal’s guard in that im- 
mense region without the Government 
at Tokyo getting to know of it almost 
immediately ; and, if war breaks out, the 
accuracy and extent of Japan’s informa- 
tion will be more apparent. In the 
great fortress at Port Arthur Japanese 
spies are at present working among the 
Chinese laborers, from whom they can-~ 
not well be distinguished by their em- 
ployers or even by their fellow work- 
men, for they wear pig tails of twenty 
years’ growth, and there are so many 
dialects of Chinese that their accent ex- 
cites no comment. During the siege 
of the Peking Legations European resi- 
dents were astounded to find Japanese 
whom they had long known as barbers 
and in other menial capacities blossom 
forth all of a sudden into capable mili- 
tary officers of high rank; and in every 
part of Manchuria at the present mo- 
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ment these little Japs carry on their 
tisky calling, generally in the guise of 
peddlers. The Russians are placed at 
a considerable disadvantage in dealing 
with them, because that, even when 
these alleged peddlers are not disguised 


as Chinamen, it is practically impos- 


sible to decipher the hieroglyphics—or, 
to be more accurate, the shirigana or 
katakana, or other form of Japanese writ- 
ing—in which they take their rotes. 
Add to this the fact that the Japanese 
are far quicker-witted than the Rus- 
sians, and that the omnipresent Japan- 
ese Consul or Japanese journalist is 
sure to create a storm if any apparent 
injustice is done. The course adopted 
by the Russians is therefore a some- 
what rough and medieval one, which 
accords well with their general char- 
acter. They incite the Chinese 
“Mounted Highwaymen” (who are 
now, it is said, in the pay of the Rus- 
sians) to plunder and murder them; 
and doleful are the wails that are now 
being raised in the Tokyo press about 
the way in which these Chinese robbers 
attack inoffensive “itinerant mer- 
chants ” from Japan while leaving Rus- 
sians alone. Japanese spies also swarm 
in Siberia, as may be seen from the fol- 
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lowing pathetic little narrative that ap- 
peared in a Japanese paper regarding 
the arrest of some guileless Japanese 
apprentices in that country: 


“ They were shop assistants in certain Japan- 
ese shops at Harben. They resigned their posts 
and started for home, not forgetting, of 
course, to get passes from the proper authori- 
ties. They took the overland route and decided 
to work their way home by selling medicines 
to the Koreans. At Srawanca they were ar- 
rested on the charge of being spies. As ill luck 
would have it,the note books they had contained 
some rude pictures or descriptions of some of 
the military barracks on the way. This slender 
evidence was regarded as sufficient to incrimi- 
nate them by the Russian officers, who are very 
sensitive on all such matters when the Japanese 
are mixed up in them. The three were judged 
guilty at the preliminary examination, and were 
committed for trial, which may commence in 
three months or six months, or even more.” 


It really was “ ill luck ” that those poor, 
innocent shop assistants should have 
become interested in military matters. 
If they had sketched the drug stores 
they had come across on the road no- 
body would have said a word about it, 
but the Russians are so sensitive in 
military matters. Even in Japan, how- 
ever, itinerant artists of this kind are 
not appreciated. 


















Ralph. Waldo Emerson 


By Edna Dean Proctor 


ONADNOCK calls the winds from peak to sea— 
The clarion north wind and the full-choired west— 
And bids the ‘streams their cliff-born melody 
Blend with the airy chants above his rest ; 
And wakes the pines to hymn his hundred years 
In the weird symphonies he loved so well; 
And listens—if perchance from starry spheres 
Some echo of a kindred song should swell. 


Poet whose lofty quest no creed could bar; 

To whom the secret springs of life were known; 
One with the wild rose and the evening star ; 

The mountain and the mart alike thy throne ;— 
For thee, from nature’s myriad voices now 

And the deep heart of man, ascends a pzxan: 
Pan was not closer to the earth than thou, 

Nor Plato nearer to the empyrean! 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
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Democratic Nomination 





By the Hon. William J. Bryan 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
HE real issue between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican 
Party is whether the Government 
shall be based upon tie doctrine that all 
amen are created equal and so adminis- 
tered as to recognize the rights of man, or 
built upon an aristocratic foundation and 
administered in behalf of the few at the 
expense of the many. In all the Repub- 
lican policies you will find that what are 
called “property rights’”—and the 
phrase simply means superior considera- 
tion for those who own property—are 
paramount. 

On the tariff question the manufactur- 
ers are singled out for benefits at the ex- 
pense of the consumers; on the money 
question the financiers are singled out 
and their interests advanced at the ex- 
pense of the producers of wealth; on the 
trust question the comparatively few who 
are endeavoring to monopolize the in- 
dustries of the country are singled out 
and protected as against the many who 
must buy of them; and on the question 
of imperialism the syndicates organized 
to exploit the Islands are given greater 
consideration than the taxpayers of this 
country or the victims of our benevolent 
assimilation. 

You ask whether the candidate in 1904 
should be “a compromise between the 
gold and silver Democrats, a silver 
Democrat or a gold Democrat.” This 
depends entirely upon what the Demo- 
cratic Party wants to do. If it wants to 
bid for the support of the plutocratic ele- 
ment it will nominate a gold Democrat; 
if it wants to bid for the support of the 
masses, it will nominate a silver Demo- 
crat; if it does not want any support at 
all and does not'care to take part in the 
contest between man and Mammon, it 
will find a man who lacks either the 
brains or the heart to take a position. 
There is no possibility of compromise ; if 
the party is to be an effective force in 
politics it must go in one direction or the 





other, and the direction cannot long be 
concealed. 

The difference upon the money ques- 
tion, among those who understood it, was 
not so much a difference of opinion as a 
difference in sympathies, and that differ- 
ence exists to-day as it did then. A man 
whose sympathies are with organized 
wealth has no claim to leadership in the 
Democratic Party unless the party in- 
tends to become the exponent of organ- 
ized wealth. The money question is not 
a matter of gold or silver; it is whether 
there shall be a sufficient volume of 
money or an insufficient volume of 
money. Gold and silver together furnish 
more money than gold alone, and the 
same reasons that led some to favor the 
gold standard as against the double 
standard will lead the same persons to 
favor some limitation upon gold coinage 
if the quantity of gold ever becomes suffi- 
cient to maintain the level of prices. 

In 1891 Mr. McKinley denounced 
Grover Cleveland and declared that dur- 
ing his first administration he was dis- 
criminating against one of the money 
metals of the country,—“ trying to make 
money scarcer and therefore dearer,— 
money the master, and all things else the 
servant.” No one has ever stated the is- 
sue more clearly than Mr. McKinley did 
in those words, and no one ever brought 
a more severe arraignment against a pub- 
lic man than Mr. McKinley brought 
against Mr. Cleveland. The issue still 
exists, and in the nature of things must 
ever exist, and it makes a great deal of 
difference to the Democratic Party 
whether its candidate wants to make 
“money the master and all things else 
the servant” or desires rather to make 
man the master and all things else 
the servant. It makes a great deal of 
difference to the people of the country, 
too, whether it has a President who 
recognizes the true relation which should 
exist between the man and the dollar. 

Linc7Ln, Nes, 
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Silhouette, taken in 
Concord, 1843-5. 








A Tribute to Emerson 


By John Albee 


AvuTHoR oF. ‘*‘REMEMBRANCES OF Emerson,” Etc, 


N the first four sentences of 
Emerson’s little book, “ Na- 
ture,” he criticises our wor- 

ship of the past: 

“Our age is retrospective. It 
builds the sepulchers of the fathers. 
It writes biographies, histories and 
criticism. The foregoing generations 
beheld God and Nature face to face; 
we through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation 
to the universe? Why should not we have a 
poetry and philosophy of insight and not of 
tradition, and a religion by revelation to us 
and not the history of theirs?” 


With this original and daring message, 
repeated’ until it won attention, did he 
challenge the opinions and mental habit 
of the time; and from this text he 
preached to two generations, varying the 
form to fit the different topics that con- 
stitute the body of his prose and verse. 
His life was a long fulfillment of his 
philosophy, and as a prophet of intuition, 
as a believer in the dignity of the present 
hour and the triumph of the soul of man, 
in spite of his protest against the wor- 
ship of the past, we are impelled to rec- 
ognize his leadership and to honor his 
memory on this anniversary of his birth. 

Not satisfied with sending his ideas 
forth in written form, Emerson with his 
more intimate associates had cherished 
visions of an actual institution for in- 
struction and interchange of views on all 
departments of knowledge many years 
before it was realized in the Concord 
School of Philosophy in 1879. As far 
back as 1840 Emerson, in writing to 
Margaret Fuller, said: 





“ Alcott and I projected the other day a whole 
university out of our straws. George Ripley, 
Henry Hedge, Theodore Parker, Mr. Alcott 
and I shall in some country town—say, Con- 
cord or Hyannis—announce that we shall hold 
a semester for the instruction of young men, 
say, from October to April. Each shall an- 
nounce his own subject and topics, with what 
detail he pleases, and shall hold, say, two lec- 
tures or conversations thereon each week; the 
hours being so arranged that any pupil may 
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We may, on certain 
evenings, combine our total force for conversa- 
tions; and on Sunday we may meet for. wor- 
ship and make the Sabbath beautiful to our- 


attend all if he please. 


selves. The terms shall be left to the settle- 
ment of the scholar himself. He shall under- 
stand that the teachers will accept a fee and 
he shall proportion it to the sense of benefit. 
received and his means. Suppose, then, that 
Mr. Ripley should teach the History of Opin- 
ion, Theology, Modern Literature, or what 
else; Hedge, Poetry, Metaphysics, Philosophy 
of History; Parker, History of Paganism, of 
the Catholic Church, the Modern Crisis, im 
short, ecclesiastical history ; Alcott, Psychology, 
Ethics, the Ideal Life; and I, Beaumont and 
Fletcher; Percy’s Reliques, Rhetoric, Belles. 
Lettres. Do you not see by the addition of one 
or two chosen persons we might make a puis- 
sant faculty, and front the world without char- 
ter, diploma, corporation, steward? Do you 
not see that if such a thing were well and hap- 
pily done for twenty or thirty students only at 
first, it would anticipate by years the educa- 
tion of New England? Now do you not wish 
to come here and join in such a work? We 
shall sleep no more, and we shall concert bet- 
ter houses, economies and social modes than 
any we have seen.” 

Altho such an institution remained’ 
a dream it was in some measure existing 
at Concord for many years of Emer- 
son’s life. He was himself the head of 
an unchartered university, to which 
aspiring souls were drawn in increasing 
numbers, more especially young men 
who were ambitious of culture and who 
had been awakened by the reading of 
Emerson’s writings. Individual exam- 
ples abounded in the years between 1840 
and 1860, and one is as likely to be rep- 
resentative as another. These examples 
if described with fullness would all show 
a similar experience. Its characteristic 
feature resembled in many ways religious 
conversion, except that the converts were 
not notorious sinners; on the contrary, 
they were apt to be persons given to in- 
trospection, sometimes afflicted with 
pensive, poetic melancholy, or distressed 
by the weight of Puritan restrictions. 
Such a youth was I, or rather an ig- 
norant school-boy, persecuted by the 























Yankee gad-fly, whose sting was driy- 
ing him into the world of adventure, and 
struggling to realize his confused ideals. 
It was natural for one under such cir- 
cumstances to be looking for help, to be 
alert for any chance to rise out of a for- 
lorn and friendless situation. But who 
would expect it from a book? Especial- 
ly if one had not yet become a reader, a 
half dozen volumes being all he had ever 
opened. A book of Emerson’s was the 
star that suddenly shone above me and 
lighted the pathway. 
Thousands of my 
contemporaries 
would confess to the 
same illumination. 
While yet a boy 
I had a brief corre- 
spondence with him. 
It was clandestine 
on my part, and I 
had the experience 
of a lover in guard- 
ing his letters as a 
precious secret. It 
would not have been 
comfortable for me 
to have proclaimed 
it; I should have 
been branded an ec- 
centric or an infidel. 
I did not then feel 
as proud of the 
letters as I do now. 
It was an altogether 
different feeling, 
highly emotional, 
which forbade brag 
Or communication. 
I shrank from meet- 
ing Emerson, tho 
invited. Cambyses scoffed at the tame 
gods of the Egyptians, as he called 
them, and I was not sure whether 
my Sphinx was tame enough to be ap- 
proached with my small equipment and 
simple questionings. At length I so far 
overcame my fears as to meet him and 
found it an easy matter to do so without 
embarrassment. It was he who made it 


easy. He has confessed that he was 
sometimes cold and repellent and apt to 
produce a silence ina company. No such 
moods appeared in his intercourse with 
the young. He did not disappoint my 
youthful imagination; he was what I 
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expected to find; as wise and choice in 
speech as in the book in which he had 
revealed to me those ideas 


“Which always find us young 
And always keep us so.” 


A number of persons béside myself were} 
present. He had an expectant audience, ' 
but he abstained from monolog or ora-, 
tion. His conversation was conversa-' 
tional and impersonal, for he had a per-' 
fect hatred of egotists. Neither did he; 
monopolize the talk. 

I listened to his; 
choice of words with. 
a new apprehension 
of their value. Never 
before had it oc- 
curred to me to 
notice any differ- 
ence in this respect 
in the speech of peo- 
ple or the language 
of books. I have 
long remembered a 
word Emerson used 
because it was then 
new to me and be- 
cause it had a per- 
sonal application—a 
word which is now 
our most popular 
adjective, strenuous. 
He was asking me 
about a friend of 
mine who had lately 
called upon him and 
whom [I knew to 
be a very enthu- 
siastic fellow, over- 
fond of the sound 
of his own voice. 
We were continually chaffing him for 
speechifying as we called it. I concluded 
he had conned a set address to make to 
Emerson and had not forgotten it, as 
Heine did when he called on Goethe. 
Emerson had a happy manner of criti- 
cism without provocative words, tho they 
might cut deep. Thus I knew what he 
meant when he framed my friend in that 
concise portrait: “ He seems a strenuous 
young man.” 

Emerson was the first high-bred gen- 
tleman I had ever met. It made a deeper 
impression than any other trait of his 
personality. My previous teachers had 
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Alcott’s House, with School of Philosophy at extreme left 


preached and required what they called 
manners, more often officially named 
“ deportment,” but bad none themselves. 
At that very time my tutor in Latin 
heard his class recite with his heels on 
his desk and a gold toothpick in his 
mouth, and at the end of the week 
handed out our marks for deportment! 
Emerson’s sweet and harmonious nature 
flowered in the most attractive and im- 
pressive manners. They had something 
of ancient stateliness, yet softened by 
smiles, by a graceful, even affectionate, 
reception of a welcome stranger. It was 
this that drew to him people who had no 
interest or appreciation of his books, and 
that endeared him to the humblest of his 
fellow citizens long before he had made 
their town famous and themselves proud. 
Women loved to look at him and wor- 
ship; so did young men, and certainly 
this was a good preparation for a later 
entertainment of his ideas. The happiest 
way to intelligence and knowledge is 
through the heart. The severest reproof 
to the gentle visionaries and idealists who 
surrounded him was that they seemed 
to be without hands or feet. I doubt if 
the rudest churl or wildest crank would 
not have been speedily subdued by his 
manners. He could soon make them feel 
on which side of his fence they belonged. 





To the very last, when memory and in- 
tellect grew dim, his gracious demeanor 
never shared in the obscuration. In al- 
most the last year of his life I chanced to 
be one of an audience assembled at his 
house for a conversation to be led by 
Mr. Alcott. Emerson busied himself in 
bringing chairs to the room and cour- 
teously declined to let me assist. Sud- 
denly from the stream of entering guests 
a lady rushed up to him, grasping both 
his hands, apparently claiming the rights 
of a very old friend. Emerson drew him- 
self up to his full hight and appeared 
as puzzled and embarrassed as was pos- 
sible for him. “Why, Mr. Emerson,” 
she said, “don’t you know me; don’t you 
remember ————?” There was an effort 
and he looked far away as he replied, 
“Madam, you must remember I am a 
very old man.” It was a pathetic inci- 
dent and quite heartbreaking but for his 
deferential and dignified bearing and the 
assertion of the exemptions of old age. 
Emerson was nearing his forty-ninth 
birthday when I first met him; an age 
when a man is no longer young, yet bears 
no marked signs of the years. He looked 
well and vigorous. His complexion was 
clear and wholesome. Long walks on 
country roads and through his favorite 
pine woods, a simple diet, and more than 























all, a placid, hopeful temperament, ren- 
dered him sound in. body and intellect. 
I think he did not walk so much for 
mere exercise as for pleasure and medi- 
tation. His books take you more. into 
the open air than into the study; the sky 
is lofty over them,.the ground below. is 
firm. _He knows where he treads and he 
observes ashe saunters along. He had 
good legs and feet for walking and not 
too much body for them to carry. He 
was tall and spare; his head was high 
and narrow over 
the ears, the occi- 
put well built up, 
which made his 
features seem large 
and prominent. [ 
doubt if a phrenol- 
ogist would have 
found by any out- 
ward sign the 
genius hidden in 
that head. The 
Delphic oracle 
might—after read- 
ing his books. He 
was a plain, plain- 
ly dressed country 
gentleman in gen- 
eral appearance; 
unpretentious, un- 
aggressive, readily 
allowing to every 
one his own place 
and functions. No 
romances, no mys- 
teries attach them- 
selves to his per- 
sonality or to his 
memory. When he 
journeyed up the 
Nile in his last years it was reported that 
the Sphinx called to him out of her 
sands: “ You are Another!” The wit 
and the voice were ventriloquized from 
Concord, but fairly represented the com- 
mon opinion about Emerson. 

I have heard one pretty incident of his 
early manhood—not romantic enough for 
the modern lover, but sufficient for the 
time and for Emerson. He was preach- 
ing in Concord, N. H., for a few Sun- 
days and became engaged to a beautiful 
young woman of that town. Returning 
from an evening with her to his boarding 
place he opened the door of the parlor 
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where the boarders usually assembled 
and pausing on the threshold, said; ““ My 
friends, 1 am engaged.” Whereupon 
some pious member of the company ex- 
claimed, “Praise God; let -us sing 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’”’ So said, so sung, and all joined 
in the hymn. How simple and charm- 
ing the manners of those days! » Nobody 
had ever heard of-the Sphinx or Brahma. 

Emerson had an alert look in conversa- 
tion and on the lecture platform, a’ side- 
long, birdlike poise 
of the head as if 
looking into’ the 
distance and listen- 
ing. His shoulders 
wefe not strongly 
built and he leaned 
forward a little in 
walking, which I 
please myself think- 
ing a symbol of his 
head being in ad- 
vance and the lead- 
ing member in his 
organization. He 
was slow of speech, 
reflective and al- 
ways looking for 
right words; for 
he hated repetition 
and circuitous ex- 
pression forever 
coming back to the 
same idea. In a 
lecture he would 
often linger over a 
page, turning it 
back and forth, 
seeming to lose his 
place; suddenly at 
his strong points he would come down 
with tremendous emphasis, clenched 
hand and a voice that thrilled his hearers 
to their innermost being. Then a calm 
succeeded, the relief of a rustle in the 
seats, the usual form of applause among 
Transcendental audiences, when, recover- 
ing themselves, they awaited the next 
brilliant outburst. His voicewas unmatch- 
able by any I have ever heard; it had the 
potency and effect of eloquence with not 
a single one of the traditional character- 
istics of it. And his matter was just as 
far from the usual subjects of the plat- 
form. 
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At the time of which I have spoken 
Concord was the university of many 
young men, and since that period the 
works of the Concord writers have been 
our library and the guide to additions 
of the best in all literatures ; I venture to 
say an infallible guide and a quarantine 
against unprofitable reading. Concord 
was our university; there we sat at the 
feet of three or four masters, Emerson, 
Alcott, Thoreau. It made the little 
scholarship of Cambridge insignificant. 
There we learned how to live, what 
ideals to make our own, what books to 
read, how to find in nature its poetry, its 
identities and symbols, and in man his 
divine part. Optimism and a cheerful 
spirit were in the Concord air. Wonder- 
ful prophetic anticipations of the future 
filled our youthful hearts. 


“Beside us what glad comrades smiled and 
strove; 
Beyond us what dim visions rose to view.” 


Concord was the market for all the best 
things then being written or said, on 
which you might hear Thoreau’s laconic 
summation, Alcott’s genial comment or 
rendering into the Orphic philosophy, or 


Emerson’s wise and conciliatory inter-° 


pretation. There were bursts of gayety 
and fun mingled with it all. Inextin- 
guishable laughter often shook the sides 
of Thoreau’s Walden cabin. I wonder 
whether this generation of young men 
envy the opportunities of such an acad- 
emy. We did not go in crowds nor 
often. It was not a day school, nor were 
the lessons set and the professors pre- 
pared, and nobody was ever graduated. 
The Concord term might last as long as 
you lived and perhaps longer. Once or 
twice a college term, and after gradua- 
tion from colleges an occasional pil- 
grimage, was enough to replenish our 
enthusiasm and to add another stone to 
the temple of the muses and the graces. 

The Concord university is closed, not 
for want of scholars, but the teachers 
have been removed to wider fields and 
vaster opportunities. He whom we 
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honor on this anniversary of his birth 
still speaks to us and is more widely 
heard than when his little band gathered 
in Concord or in lyceum halls. How 
widely none can exactly estimate. When 
I see his books in public or private libra- 
ries, or hear of new and newer editions, I 
confess I am not so much impressed with 
what it may mean as when I know of 
some obscure private person, generally 
in my observation a mechanic or com- 
mon toiler, who on some single volume 
of Emerson is trying to conform his life 
and ideals. By chance several such have 
become known to me, or call it the sym- 
pathy which draws like to like. 

As I have alluded to Emerson’s early 
hope of a more liberal seat of learning 
than any then existing, I must speak 
of how this hope was at length realized 
and on almost the same plan as outlined 
in Emerson’s letter to Miss Fuller. This 
was in the opening of the Concord School 
of Philosophy in the summer of 1879. 
Alas, too late for Emerson to assume an 
active part in its proceedings. He, how- 
ever, read one lecture at the first session. 
It was on Memory, of which age and a 
form of aphasia had in some measure 
deprived him. It was somewhat sad to 
hear him discourse on the faculty, mother 
of all the Muses, which had formerly 
been such an efficient instrument of his 
mind, such a brilliant illumination in al- 
lusion and quotation along his pages. 
One recalled Bacon’s lament for such 
as follow at the funerals of their own 
reputation. He was announced to lecture 
at the second session of the school in 
1880, but failing health prevented. The 
end came April 27th, 1882, and during 
the session of that summer, on July 22d, 
the school devoted one day “In com- 
memoration of Emerson as Poet and 
Philosopher.” On that occasion there 
were addresses by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
Mrs. Howe, Prof. W. T. Harris and the 
present writer. Mr. Alcott read from 
his Monody “Ion,” the most beautiful 
tribute ever paid by one friend to an- 
other. 

Peouakst, N. H. 
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T is a quality of the human spirit on 
which Emerson himself was wont to 
dwell, that it forever seeks and 

knows no rest save in death. - Almost it 
would seem that one cannot acquaint 
himself with the history of great reli- 
gions and philosophies without falling at 
last into a state of wondering indiffer- 
ence or despair, so many times has the 
truth appeared to men and been formu- 
lated for the uplifting of a generation, 
only to give way in turn to another 
glimpse of the same haunting reality. 
We comfort ourselves with the words of 
the poet whom Emerson loved to quote,— 
a modern version of Pandora: 

“ So strength first made a way; 
Then beautie flow’d, then wisdome, honour, 

pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 

Rest in the bottome lay. 


“For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewell also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts in stead of me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature. 
So both should losers be.” 


When, therefore, we consider how the 
wisdom of prophets and philosophers in 
the past has so swiftly solidified into a 
formalism that holds the weaker in bond- 
age like a strait jacket, and when we re- 
member how our sage of Concord 
pointed out that Christianity too must 
needs fall into “the error that corrupts 
all attempts to communicate religion,” 
when we reflect on the inevitable course 
of human thought, those of us who are 
lovers of Emerson—as I myself am a 
lover—need feel no grievance to be told 
that Emersonianism to-day is a sign of 
limitation, not of strength; of palsy, not 
of growth. I say Emersonianism, mean- 
ing the influence of Emerson as it works 
on large masses of men; but I would not 
imply that the individual reader of Em- 
erson may not go to him for ever re- 
newed inspiration and assurance in the 
things of the spirit. It is always so. The 
teaching of Plato was as true in the days 
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of the later Academy, is as true now, as 
it was when Socrates disputed with his 
disciple in the market-place of Athens; 
yet almost in the space of a generation 
Platonism became a snare to those who 
rest in words and possess no correspond- 
ing inner vision of their own. So Emer- 
son cannot escape his own condemnation 
of the wise: “ Tho in our lonely hours 
we draw a new strength out of their 
memory, yet, pressed on our attention, 
as they are by the thoughtless and cus- 
tomary, they fatigue and invade.” 

Only there is a difference to observe. 
The evil which has sprung from other 
systems of thought has been due chiefly 
to the very fact that they were systems 
and thus attempted to lay restraining 
hands on the ever fluent human spirit. 
Out of the pursuit of truth has grown a 
metaphysic ; out of religious faith has de- 
veloped a theology. But with Emerson 
the opposite is true; the mischief that 
now works in his name is owing in large 
part to his very lack of system. Yet it is 
but a shallow reader who would go a 
step further and accept Emerson’s quiz- 
zical profession of inconsistency without 
reserve. “I would write on the lin- 
tels of the door-post, Whim,” he said, 
but added immediately, “I hope it is 
somewhat better than whim at last.” His 
essays ripple and recoil on the surface; 
but underneath there is a current setting 
steadily to one point. Indeed I have 
never been able to understand the minds 
of those who, like Richard Garnett, de- 
clare that the separate sentences in Em- 
erson are clear, but that his essays as a 
whole are dark because composed with- 
out any central constructive thought and, 
in fact, filled with contradictions. It 
would seem that critics who find Emer- 
son self-contradictory are just those who 
should never have meddled with him, for 
the reason that the guiding and forma- 
tive principle in all his work is meaning- 
less to them. Tho often capricious in ex- 
pression and on the surface illogical, 
Emerson, more than almost any other 
writer of wide influence, displays that 
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inner logic which springs from the con- 
stant insistence on one or two master 
ideas. The apparent contradictions in 
his pages need but a moment’s reflection 
and a modicum of understanding to re- 
duce them to essential harmony. Like 
all teachers of spiritual insight he was 
profoundly impressed by the ubiquitous 
dualism of life. “ Philosophically con- 
sidered,” he wrote in his first famous 
manifesto, “ the universe is composed of 
Nature and the Soul.” I cannot stay to 
show how this commonplace of thought 
becomes fruitful of varied wisdom 
through the sincer- 
ity and depth of 
Emerson’s vision. I 
think, in fact, that 
any one who under- 
stands with his heart 
as well as with his 
head the central 
ideas of the essay on 
the Oversoul and of 
that on Experience 


will need no such 
guidance; he pos- . 
sesses a cue that 


will carry him like 
Ariadne’s thread 
through all the 
labyrinth of Emer- 
son’s_ philosophy. 
Thus of the Over- 
soul it is written: 


“Meantime within man is the soul of the 
whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, 
to which every part and particle is ‘related; 

this deep power in which we exist, and 
whose beatitude is all accessible to us, self- 
sufficing and perfect in every hour; ” 


and of the Experience of nature it is 
written : 

“Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no 
end to illusion. Life is a train of moods like a 
string of beads, and, as we pass through them, 
they prove to be many-colored lenses which 
paint the world their own hue, and each shows 
only what lies in its own focus.” 


It is characteristic of Emerson’s fine 
integrity that he never sought—as all 
systematic philosophies and _ religions 


hitherto had attempted—to bridge over 
the gap between these two realms by a 
scheme of ratiocination or revelation. 
He was content to let them lie side by 
side unreconciled, and hence his seeming 
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fluctuations to those of little mind. In 
conduct, however, he knew well how to 
draw the desired lesson from this di- 
lemma. Indeed, I am not sure that all 
the manifold applications of his wisdom 
may not be found summed up in this 
single paragraph from his later essay on 
Fate: 


“One key, one solution to the mysteries of 
human condition, one solution to the old knots 
of fate, freedom and foreknowledge, exists, the 
propounding, namely, of the double conscious- 
ness. A man must ride alternately on the 
horses of his private and his public nature, as 
the equestrians in the 
circus throw  them- 
selves nimbly from 
horse to horse, or plant 
one foot on the back 
of one, and the other 
foot on the back of the 
other. So when a man 
is the victim of his 
fate, has sciatica in his 
loins, and cramp in his 
mind; a club-foot, and 
a club in his wit; a 
sour face, and a selfish 
temper; a strut in his 
gait, and a conceit in 
his affection; or is 
ground to powder by 
the vice of his race; he 
is to rally on his rela- 
tion to the Universe, 
which his ruin bene- 
fits. Leaving the 
demon who suffers, he 
is to take sides with the Deity who secures 
universal benefit by his pain.” 

But because Emerson’s thought re- 
volves so harmoniously about these two 
central principles, it does not therefore 
follow that he has a philosophical sys- 
tem. Not only does he make no attempt 
to connect them logically, but he is con- 
tent to apply now one and now the other 
of them to the solution of a thousand 
minor questions without much order or 
method. Hence it is that readers who 
carry to his essays a sense for ratiocina- 
tion but no intimate vision of truth find 
him both contradictory and obscure. 
And as he neglected to mold his own 
thought into a system, so he requires of 
those who come to him no systematic 
preparation. The truth that Emerson 
proclaimed is the old, old commonplace 
that has arisen before the minds of sages 
and prophets from the beginning of 
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time; but they have each and all condi- 
tioned this truth on some discipline of 
the reason or the emotions. They have 
invariably demanded some propzdeutic, 
some adherence to a peculiar belief or 
submission ,to a divine personality, be- 
fore the disciple should be drawn into 
the inner circle of ennobled experiences. 
With Plato it was dialectics; with 
Buddha it was the four-fold truth and 
the eight-fold path and a comprehension 
of the twelve-fold wheel of causation; 
with another it was Follow me. And in 
this system or discipline we seem to dis- 
cern an authentication of their high 
claims. Bound up as we are with so 
many petty concerns, so many needs of 
the body, blinded by sloth and made cal- 
lous by the conflict of so many material 
powers,—it is hard for us to accept with 
more than lip assent this call to the life 
of the spirit. These words that the 
philosophers and prophets utter so glibly 
—are they not mere words after all, we 
ask? Do they signify any reality of ex- 
perience that a man should barter houses 
and land for them? We need assurance 


that these ecstasies and these long con- 
tents of the spiritual man are not idle 
boasts, and so this discipline or faith we 
accept readily as a necessary part of the 
We have not our- 


scheme of salvation. 








Emerson’s House from the west. 


Photograph by A. W. Hosmer 


selves experienced these blessings, yet 
we can imagine that by some extraordi- 
nary means, some strange gymnastics of 
the mind, we might be raised to these 
incredible hights. But now comes this 
Yankee prophet, offering the same spir- 
itual exaltations freely and without con- 
dition to all. If we may believe him, a 
man shall walk out under the open sky 
and breathe the sweet influences of the 
spirit as cheaply as he inhales the un- 
tainted breeze. The preacher stands at 
the meeting of the ways and cries to 
every passer by: Ho, ye who are wrapt 
in the swaddling clothes of reverence and 
obedience, cast aside these trammels and 
walk upright in your own strength. 
What have we to do with the sacredness 
of tradition? No law can be sacred to 
us but that of our own nature. Nay, fol- 
low the whim of the hour; consistency is 
the hebgoblin of little minds. Give me 
liealth and a day and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous. 
“T am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Czsar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s 
strain.” 


And the wonder of it is that no man 
whose hearing is not utterly drowned by 
the clamor of the world can read a page 
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of these essays without recognizing that 
Emerson speaks with an absolute and 
undeceived sincerity. We remember his 
confession, that “ when a man lives with 
God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of 
the corn,” and it is with him as 
“when the harmony of heaven 

Soundeth the measures of a lively faith.” 
Upon the reader, despite himself it may 
be, there steals something of the pure 
and noble enthusiasm of the seer, and 
he knows straightway that the things of 
the spirit are real. 

If this were all it would be well. If 
his message stood only as a perpetual 
instigation to the strong and a noble 
promise to inspired youth, we should 
have much to say of Emerson and little 
of Emersonianism. And, in fact, it 
would be indiscriminating to lay at Em- 
erson’s door the whole evil of a faded 
and vulgarized transcendentalism. He 
was but one of many; others—-some, as 
Channing, even before his day—had 
. taught the same facility of the spiritual 
life. Yet in him the movement came to 
its beautiful flower; we are justified in 
holding him mainly responsible for the 
harm that flowed from it,as we honor him 
for the glory that lay therein. And, alas, 
even in his own day the ‘doubtful influ- 
ence of this fatally easy philosophy. be- 
gan. to make itself felt. Hawthortie, the 
most stalwart observer of all that group, 
tells us how many bats and owls, which 
were sometimes mistaken for fowls of 
angelic feather, were attracted by that 
beacon light of the spirit. It was more- 
over impossible, he avows, to dwell in his 
vicinity without inhaling more or less the 
mountain atmosphere of Emerson’s lofty 
thought; but in the brains of some peo- 
ple it wrought a singular giddiness. And 
if Emersonianism was mischievous to 
weak minds then, what shall we say of 
its influence in New England to-day— 
nay, throughout the whole country? For 
it is rampant in our life; it has wrought 
in our religion, our politics and our lit- 
erature a perilous dizziness of the brain. 

There is a mysterious faith abroad in 
the land, which, however we grudge to 
say it, is the most serious manifestation 
of religion discoverable in these days. 
We call it Christian Science, or faith 
healing, or what not—the gospel of a 
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certain Mrs. Baker-Eddy; but in reality 
it does not owe its strength to the teach- 
ing of an ignorant woman in New 
Hampshire. It is a diluted and stale 
product of Emersonianism, and the par- 
entage, I think, is not difficult to dis- 
cern. To Emerson, as to Mrs. Baker- 
Eddy, sin and suffering had no real ex- 
istence ; a man need only open his breast 
to the random influences of heaven to 
lead the purely spiritual life. Nor is it 
correct to say, as some fondly suppose, 
that Christian Science or Emersonian-. 
ism has any vital connection with Orient- 
al mysticism. True, both Emerson and 
the sages of the East taught that spirit 
was the only reality and that the world 
of the body and of evil was a deception. 
“ Life itself is a bubble and a skepticism 
and a sleep within a sleep,” said Emer- 
son, and the Hindu summed up the same 
thought in his name for the creator, 
Maya, illusion. But there is a radical 
difference in their attitude to this truth. 
Tho the material world was in one sense 
illusion and unreality to the Hindu, yet 
in another sense it was tremendously 
real. Over the misery and insufficience 
of mortal existence he brooded in a way 
that to us is inconceivable; we call him 
a pessimist, and from our ordinary point 
of view rightly. He was haunted as 
with an infinite sadness by the vision of 
endlessly recurring birth and death, of 
ceaseless unmeaning mutation. To es- 
cape this life of unspeakable sorrow he 
labored at vast systems of philosophy, 
he was ready to undergo, if needs were, 
a lifetime of crushing asceticism. He 
could no more have understood the 
jaunty optimism of Emerson than we 
can understand what we style his pes- 
simism. There is a story—how authen- 
tic I do not know—that when Emerson 
was visiting Carlyle, the gruff Scotch- 
man, who certainly believed heartily in 
evil and damnation, carried his guest to 
the slums of London and pointed out to 
him one horrible sight after another. 
“And do you believe in the deil, noo?” 
he would say; and always Emerson 
would shake his head in gentle denial. 
The story is at least ben trovato; it sets 
forth clearly the facile optimism out of 
which Christian Science was to spring. 
Such a creed, when professed by one who 
spoke with the noble accent and from the 

















deep insight of an Emerson, was a fra- 
diant possession for. seeking humanity 
forever; it-is folly and inner deception 
when repeated parrot-like by men and 
women with no mental training and, 
visibly to all the world, with no warrant 
of spiritual experience. To suppose that 
you and I and our neighbor can at our 
sweet will cast off the impediments of 
sin and suffering is a monstrous self- 
deceit. So has the very lack of system 
in Emerson’s message become a snare to 
mankind more deadly than the harden- 
ing systems of other philosophies. These 
are at least virile. 

It is at best an ungrateful office to lay 
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things, matters of fact,” in political fit- 
ness as Christian Science was in moral 
fitness; it is the glorification of untried 
human nature preached by Channing, 
made beautiful by Emerson, acted by the 
Abolitionists, and reduced to the absurd 
by Mr. Atkinson. And the same opti- 
mism has made itself felt in recent New 
England literature. “The vision of 
genius comes by renouncing the too 
officious activity of the understanding 
and giving leave and amplest privilege 
to the spontaneous sentiment,’ wrote 
Emerson ; and again, “ The poet must be 
a rhapsodist, his inspiration a sort of 
casualty ;” and yet again, “The Supreme 

















The roads in front of Emerson’s House. 


(The one on the left is the Boston road, by which the 


British troops entered Concord in 1775.) 


bare the harmful influence of a beloved 
teacher, and I would hurry over what lit- 
tle remains to be said. In politics the un- 
reflecting optimism of transcendental 
Boston has given birth to that unformed 
creature called Anti-imperialism. I do 
not mean such anti-imperialism as would 
dispute on the grounds of expediency 
our policy in the Philippines or else- 
where—this is a question of statesman- 
ship—but that “ Saturnalia or excess of 
Faith ” which wantonly closes the eyes 
to distinctions and would see a Washing- 
ton in every Aguinaldo. It is a blinking 


of the eyes to those “ unconcerning 





Mind finds itself related to all its works 
and will travel a royal road to particular 
knowledges and powers; ”—excellent 
doctrine for a Shakespeare or an Emer- 
son, a noble source of inspiration for all, 
indeed ; but conceive the havoc it might 
work, has indeed actually wrought, when 
accepted literally by writers of a single 
talent. I was impressed recently by a 
criticism in the London Times which 
held up to ridicule the cheap enthusi- 
asms, the utter want of discrimination 
between inspiration and twaddle, the 
flaccid sublimities, of a certain book 
which deals with the literary memories 
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of those old Boston Days. It set me to 
reflecting on the widespread mischief 
done to New England writing of to-day 
by this self-abandonment to ecstasy and 
this easy acceptance of genius wherever 
it proclaims itself—in New England at 
least. Pessimism is morbid and station- 
ary, but I sometimes think that the pes- 
simism of a Leopardi would be better 
than this self-deceit of a facile optimism. 


oe 
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But enough. I feel already something 
of that shame which must have fallen 
upon the advocatus diaboli constrained 
by his office to utter a protest against 
the saints. Yet I trust my words will 
not be taken as directed against the sweet 
spirit of Emerson himself; I have merely 
written on the ancient text, “ Corruptio 
optimi pessima.” 

New York City, 


Early Letters of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


[The following letters of Mrs. Stanton were written-to Miss Susan -B. Anthony when~ both were 


very young women. 


They have been edited by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, biographer of Miss: Anthony, 


and are published with the consent of Mrs. Stanton’s children.—Eprror.] . 


HE deep and universal interest felt 
in Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
evident in the hundreds of edi- 


torial expressions called forth by her 


recent death. She wasthe greatest states- 
man among women, and to a power- 
ful intellect united personal and social 
graces, which rendered her one of the 
most interesting characters of history. 
Her superior power as an ‘orator and 
a writer of what may’ well be termed 
State papers is widely recognized ; her 
unusual charm as a letter writer is not 
so well known. A glimpse into her 
correspondence of the days when let- 
ters_as a rule were brief, formal and 
colorless shows that even here she pos- 
sessed an originality and daring entirely 
different from the epistolary spirit of 
the age. This is strikingly illustrated 
in her fifty years’ correspondence with 
her dearest friend and closest compan- 
ion, Susan B. Anthony, whose permission 
has been generously given to make the 
following extracts from letters dating 
from 1852, which marked the first ac- 
quaintance of these two remarkable 
women, to 1871, when both went into 
the lecture bureaus that consumed most 
of their time for the next fifteen years. 
In the mass of editorial comment, the 
greatest stress was laid on the fact that 
Mrs. Stanton reared seven children to 
manhood and womanhood, and there 
seemed to be general rejoicing that a 
woman possessed of her rare intellec- 
tual powers should have devoted so 
many years of her life to this purpose. 





None took the converse view that it was 
a pity one gifted above all others of ‘her 
sex should have been obliged to give 
the flower of her life to the exactions 
of the nursery and the details of house- 
keeping; in other words, that half a 
dozen persons should have absorbed 
the vital forces which might have been 
utilized to redeem a large portion of 
humanity, and have extended their in- 
fluence even to unborn generations. 
The fidelity with which Mrs. Stanton 
discharged these domestic duties was 
proverbial among her friends, and yet 
her rebellion against their deniands, 
when her soul was filled with a burn- 
ing desire to free womanhood from 
bondage, was expressed in scores of 
letters similar to these quoted. 

Even before meeting Miss Anthony 
Mrs. Stanton was thoroughly alive to 
the wrongs of women. As early as 
1845 she had circulated petitions in Al- 
bany, N. Y. (her home at that time), 
for a law giving a wife the right to hold 
property, addressing a committee of 
the Legislature in its behalf, and in 
1848 she had called that famous first 
Woman’s Rights Convention at Seneca 
Falls, where she then resided, but she 
nevervhad thought of appearing on the 
platform or going away from home 
with her new doctrines. Miss Anthony 
was a born crusader and propagandist, 
with a natural ability for arranging and 
conducting conventions. She saw at 
once that if to her gift for this part of 
the work could be added Mrs. Stanton’s 
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ability to write and speak, a powerful 
combination would be formed. But 
while she was wholly free to go and 
come, Mrs. Stanton was almost entirely 
fettered by family duties, having seven 
living children in the: seventeen years 
from 1841 to 1858. The letters show 
Miss Anthony’s great desire to utilize 
Mrs. Stanton’s services and the long- 
ing of the latter to give them, which 
she was able to do only on rare occa- 
sions; yet along with her restiveness 
there was always that touch of humor 
which was one of her _ irresistible 
charms. The constant refrain of her 
letters was, “ Oh, if I were only free!” 
and, from her imprisonment in a small 
village, a cry for Miss Anthony to come 
often and bring her the news and the 
spirit of the outside world. In these, as 
in so many of her impassioned utter- 
ances, Mrs. Stanton expressed the long- 
ings and discontent of thousands of 
women. 


(In 1853)—I do wish I were free, but 
I cannot leave my baby. Be patient, 
Susan, my time will come, and when 
Providence does bring me out I shall be 
a star of the first magnitude, no doubt! 
My heart yearns to hear from you. 
When are you coming to see me? You 
little know how I should like to go 
around with you. Do write and tell me 
where the world stands. My whole 
soul is in the work, but my hands be- 
long to my family. 


(In 1854)—I find there is no use in 
saying “no” to you. Women have 
grievances without number, but I want 
the exact wording of the most atrocious 
laws. -I can generalize and philosophize 
by myself, but I have not time to look 
up statistics. While I am about the 
house, surrounded by my children, 
washing dishes, baking, sewing, I can 
think up many points, but I cannot 
search books, for my hands, as well as 
my brains, would be necessary for that 
work. I seldom have one hour to sit 
down and write undisturbed. Men who 
can shut themselves up for days with 
their books and thoughts know little of 
what difficulties 4 woman must. sur- 
mount. 





(Later in the same year)—My cease- 
less cares begin to wear upon my spirit. 
Adieu to the public for a while. I must 
give all my time and thoughts to my 
children. I forbid you to ask me to 
send one thought or one line to any con- 
vocation. I do swear, by all the saints 
in the calendar, that while I am nursing 
this, baby I will not be troubled with 
suffering humanity. 

| 


(In 1855, with a new arrival in pros- 
pect)—I feel disappointed and sad at 
this grievous interruption of my plans. 
I might have been born an orator by 
spring, you acting as midwife! But I 
feel that it will not be in vain that I am 
held back; my latent fires shall some 
time burst forth. Be patient. . . . 
I do not feel well, and am much de- 
pressed in spirits, so talk not to me of 
conventions or speeches. My whole 
thought for the present must center on 
bread and babies. 


(In 1856)—Well, I have got out the 
sixth edition of my admirable work— 
another female child was born into the 
world last Sunday afternoon. O, the 
little heretic, thus to desecrate that holy 
day! Iam very smart and very happy 
that the terrible ordeal is passed and 
that the result is another daughter. 


(Ten days after the baby’s birth)—I 
am walking, driving and performing all 
of my accustomed household duties. 


(Later in same year)—Your servant 
is not dead, but liveth. Imagine me, 
day in and day out, watching, bathing, 
nursing and promenading the precious 
contents of a little crib in the corner of 
my room. I pace up and down these 
two chambers of mine like a caged lion- 
ess, longing to bring nursing and house- 
keeping cares to a close. Come here 
and I will do what I can to help you 
with your address, if you will hold the 
baby and make the puddings. . . . 
Now that I have two daughters, I feel 
fresh strength to. work for women. It 
is not in vain that in myself I feel all the 
wearisome care. to which woman. .even 
in her best estate is subject. 
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(In 1858)—Oh, how I long for a few 
hours of blessed leisure each day! I 
feel that I could both write and speak 
with power if only I had the time for 
preparation that I never can have with 
housekeeping and raising children. 
How sad it makes me feel when I see 
Henry going about just where and 
when he pleases. He can walk all 
through the wide world or shut himself 
up alone within four walls. As I con- 
trast his freedom with my bondage and 
feel that because of the contracted posi- 
tion of woman I have been compelled 
to hold all my noblest aspirations in 
abeyance in order to be a wife, a 
mother, a nurse, a cook, a household 
drudge, I am fired anew to open my 
mouth and pour forth from my own ex- 
perience the whole, long story of wom- 
an’s wrongs. 


(Later in the year)—I am full of 
fresh thought and courage now, and feel 
all enthusiasm about our work. The 
children are well, the house is cleaned, 
the summer’s sewing done, and I hope 
to grind out half a dozen good tracts 
during the next few months. Every 
spare one minute I seize my pen. 


(Still later)—The confession in this 
letter will call down upon me your un- 
speakable wrath, but, thank heaven, I 
shall not see your face until after your 
indignation has subsided! Be not cast 
down, but come to me and we will issue 
whatever pronunciamento on our ques- 
tion you now have in mind. 


(In 1859)—You need expect nothing 
from me for some time. I have no vi- 
tality of body or soul. All I had has 
gone into this boy—he weighed 124% 
pounds, without a particle of clothing. 
It is now four weeks since he came and 
I can hardly walk across the room. I 
have to keep my mind in the most quiet 
state in order to sleep, for I have suf- 
fered so much from wakefulness. 


(In 1861, Miss Anthony having of- 
fered to care for her children in order 
that she might take advantage of an op- 
portunity to go to Europe)—I would 
consider it a religious duty to accept 
this invitation to go abroad as a means 





‘have done. 
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of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. It would give me new life and 
inspiration. I would leave my children 
with you without the least hesitation. 
I have more than once doubted the wis- 
dom of sacrificing myself to them as I 
O, what a harvest would 
three months of travel, reading and so- 
ciety be for me! The thought of it re- 
news every impulse of my soul, but I 
fear the cup of bliss is not for me. O, 
Susan, how I long to leap into new con- 
ditions, but I can only work and wait. 
[The trip had to be given up.] 


(In 1862)—I am just now in the 
hight of that revolutionary period called 
house-cleaning. No nook, corner or 
cranny has escaped. The purification - 
with suds and whitewash has been most 
searching. Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, but how long, with seven chil- 
dren, can I hope to remain godly? 


(In 1864)-—The children are all in 
school now, and I intend to read and 
think and write every day till they re- 
turn at 2 o’clock. 


(In 1871)—I am so glad that we are 
to meet under Lucretia Mott’s roof 
once more to discuss affairs of State. 
Now that ’s African friends 
are all in the political kingdom, I sup- 
pose he will treat us unhappy women 
with more patience and tenderness 
than when we last met, altho to be 
“snubbed ” is the normal condition of 
Eve’s daughters. -When I think of all 
the wrongs-that have been heaped upon 
womankind I am ashamed that I am 
not forever in a condition of chronic 
wrath, stark mad, skin and bone, my 
eyes a fountain of tears, my lips over- 
flowing with curses, my hand against 
every man and his brother. O, how I 
do repent me of the male. faces I have 
washed, the mittens I have knit, the 
pants mended, the cut fingers and 
broken toes I have bound up—when I 
think of these “ white male ” popinjays 
and all their lords and lackeys strutting 
the decks of the old Ship of State, coolly 
contemplating us women in deep wa- 
ters, tempest-tossed, the sport of every 
wind and wave—and warning us to re- 
main in our appropriate sphere, to be- 






































ware of the dangers of their loftier posi- 
tion on deck! It is, indeed, too much. 


Mrs. Stanton’s father was one of the 
kindest and justest of men, but he was 
utterly crushed by her determination to 
espouse what fifty years ago was the 
most odious and hated of all reforms. 
She thus wrote in regard to it: 

“T passed through a terrible scourg- 
ing when last at my father’s. He asked 
me if I were getting ready to go on the 
lecture platform. I told him I was. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘ remember, I tell you 
now, your first lecture will be a very 
expensive one.’ Said I, ‘I intend it 
shall be a very profitable one.’ But oh, 
I cannot tell you how the iron entered 
my soul! I never felt more keenly the 
degradation of my sex. To think that 
all in me of which my father would 
have felt a proper pride had I been a 
man is deeply mortifying to him be- 
cause lamawoman. That thought has 
stung me to a firm determination to 
speak as soon as I can do myself credit. 
All my relatives and friends oppose me 
in everything that is dearest to my 
heart. They are not even willing that 
I should write on the woman question. 
But I will both write and speak.” 

One of the strongest sentiments of 
this strong nature was friendship for 
Miss Anthony, to whose unflagging 
persistence there is no doubt much of 
Mrs. Stanton’s activity was indebted. 
The latter, sometimes rebelling against 
it, wrote in 1853, with a characteristic 
dash of humor: 

“Tf with my brain I had an ac- 
tive, nervous temperament I could 
accomplish wonders—but, then, I 
should die young. As soon as you be- 
gin to ask too much of me I shall have 
another baby! Now be careful not to 
provoke me to that step. I long to see 
you, Susan. -_If I had you with me 
about once a week to rouse my self- 
esteem it would be most beneficial.” 

Many years afterward Mrs. Stanton 
wrote: 

“It is often said by those who know 
Miss Anthony best that she has been 
my good angel, always pushing and 
guiding me to work. With the cares 
of a large family, perhaps I might in 
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time, like too many women, have be- 
come wholly absorbed in a narrow self- 
ishness, had not my friend been con- 
tinually exploring new fields for mis- 
sionary labors. Her description of a 
body of men on any platform, compla- 
cently deciding questions in which 
women had an equal interest without 
an equal voice, readily roused me to a 
determination to throw a fire-brand in 
the midst of their assembly. 

In thought and sympathy we were one, 
and in the division of labor we exactly 
complemented each other. In writing 
we did better work together than either 
could do alone. While she is slow and 
analytical in composition, I am rapid 
and synthetic. I am the better writer, 
she the better critic. She supplied the 
facts and statistics, I the philosophy and 
rhetoric, and together we made argu- 
ments which have stood unshaken by 
the storms of nearly fifty long years.” 

Scattered thickly through the cor- 
respondence are sentences like these: 
“Dearest Susan, friend of my soul, 
what are you doing that I don’t hear 
from you? Have you lost your gold 
pen or vour spectacles or your interest 
in me?” “ Come on and we will grind 
out the speech. I shall expect to get 
the inspiration, thoughts and facts from 
you, and will agree to dress all the chil- 
dren you bring.” And again: “I am 
willing to do the appointed work at Al- 
bany. If Napoleon says cross the Alps, 
they are crossed. You must come here 
and start me on the right train of 
thought, as your practical knowledge of 
just what is wanted is everything’ in 
getting up the right document.” There 
are no more felicitous passages in Mrs. 
Stanton’s “Reminiscences” or Miss 
Anthony’s “Life and Work” than 
those describing the times when they 
“took turns in grinding out addresses 
and tending babies.” 

In 1860 the two women were mobbed 
in every town in which they tried to 
speak, from Buffalo to Albany, and 
were glad to take refuge in Miss An- 
thony’s home, then three miles from 
Rochester. Afterward Mrs. Stanton 


wrote: “I never shall forget how like 
a harbor of safety that farm cottage 
Even 


seemed after those fearful mobs. 
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now I love to think of you and Mary 
and your mother, sipping your tea so 
quietly and talking it all over.” 

A letter of 1878 says: “I send you 
messages from our children. As the 
environments of the mother influence 
the child in pre-natal life, there is no 
doubt you had a part in making them 
what they are. There are a depth and 
an earnestness in these younger ones 
and a love for you that delight my 
heart.” 

A few extracts made at random will 
convey an idea of the variety and in- 
terest of these letters, dashed off in 
haste so great that frequently there is 
scarcely a punctuation mark from be- 
ginning to end. 


(In 1854)—Men and angels give me 
patience! I am at the boiling point all 
the time. If I do not find the use of 
my tongue some day on this question 
I shall die. O, Susan, Susan, Susan! 
How can man be so unconscious of his 
brutality to woman? 


(In 1856)—John P. Hale has just 
spoken here, and was our guest. The 
day of the meeting I met our Repub- 
lican editor, and said: “I suppose we 
are to hear Hale to-night.” “ We?” 
said he. “ We do not wish to spare any 
space for ladies: we are going to cram 
the room with voters.” “ Well,” said 
I, “ I have done my best to be a voter, 
and it is no fault of mine if unavailable 
people occupy your seats. I, for one, 
shall be there.” I stirred up as many 
women as I could, and went myself. It 
shows just this—that after all men’s 
twaddle about woman’s “ influence,” 
they never expect her to exercise any in 
the political world. 


(In 1859)—Indeed, it would do me 
great good to see some reformers just 
now. The death of my father, and the 
martyrdom of that great and glorious 
John Brown, conspire to make me re- 
gret more than ever my dwarfed and 
perverted womanhood. In times like 
these every soul should do the work of 
a full’ grown man. When I pass the 
gate of the celestials, and good Saint 
Peter asks me where I wish to sit, I will 
say: “ Anywhere, so that I am neither 
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Confer on me, 
great angel, the glory of white man- 
hood, so that henceforth I may. know 
unlimited freedom.” 


a negro nor a woman. 


(In 1863)—I heard Anna Dickinson 
for the first time last night in Cooper 
Institute, and I felt in her brilliant suc- 
cess fully repaid for all the years of 
odium through which you and I have 
passed, to make it possible for women 
to speak on the political topics of the 
day. How many life-long hopes and 
prayers I realized as I listened to her 
eloquence, for whatever any woman 
does well, I feel that I have done. Just 
as any poor negro, listening to Doug- 
lass, hears himself in the pride of race, 
so do I in womanhood. Let us rejoice 
that a new woman has been born into 
the kingdom. 


(In 1868, to a prominent man who 
had abandoned his advocacy of equal 
suffrage because of disgust at the in- 
difference of women themselves)— 
Your glass, my dear brother, is smoky. 
The tyranny of one man or race over 
another is a very, very different thing 
from the subordination of sex, the an- 
tagonism of divided halves. I liken the 
degradation of women to that of the 
moral and spiritual in the individual— 
the most hopeless degradation there is. 
“If you would conquer a people,” says 
Cicero, “ first, through ease and luxury, 
make them effeminate.” 

Now when you subsidize labor to 
your selfish interests there is ever a 
healthy resistance ; but when you exalt 
weakness and imbecility above your 
head, give it an imaginary realm of 
power, and in your devotional moments 
“kiss its toe,’ you have founded a 
throne for woman in selfishness, com- 
placency and pride, before which you 
may well stand appalled. The dead- 
liest enemy to our republican institu- 
tions at this hour is found in the aris- 
tocracy of our women. The ballot box 
is beneath their dignity! They have all 
the rights they want! So has the Pope 
of Rome; but what of the multitude 
outside the Vatican? Reform comes 
from the laboring classes. Talk to 
their women and you make an impres- 
sion. The gay and fashionable are but 














the mummies of civilization, to be gal- 
vanized into life only by earthquakes 
and revolution. Do not throw us over- 
board, but sharpen your pen for a fresh 
onslaught on apathy and conservatism. 


(In 1874, to Gerrit Smith)—Your 
vindication, cousin, is so reasonable, yea, 
pathetic, that I repent having care- 
lessly touched such tender ground. 
Having had no alma mater, forbidden 
to enter a college, tho a native-born citi- 
zen of a republic founded by my ances- 
tors, is my excuse for a want of appre- 
ciation of that natural feeling of pride 
every graduate must have in the insti- 
tution where he passed his youthful 
years. But sometimes, when all the 
wrongs, insults and oppressions of 
woman rise up before me, I feel as if 
I would like to sweep from the face of 
the earth every college where the sons 
of Adam enjoy so many and varied ad- 
vantages denied Eve’s daughters. And 
then again, when I think how far we 
have come already from the Turkish 
harem, and how many good men like 
yourself are helping us forward, I feel 
quite softened toward your sex and 
quite hopeful of my own. 


There was nothing in all Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s daring and independent career 
which brought upon her such an ava- 
lanche of criticism and denunciation as 
her declarations on the subject of 
Divorce. Fifty years ago this was an 
absolutely .tabooed subject. Few, if 
any, States permitted divorce for other 
than one cause, and the position of a 
wife was helpless beyond description. 
Such was the situation when Mrs. Stan- 
ton made her bold demand in 1852 that 
“habitual drunkenness should be a 
cause for divorce.” Only this. and 
nothing more, but an earthquake would 
not have prodticed a greater upheaval. 
It would be impossible in this brief 
space to give even an idea of the com- 
ment of press and pulpit—and, alas, of 
women themselves. The culmination 
came at the Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion in New York City in May, 1860, 
when she presented a set of resolutions 
demanding that divorce should be 
granted for precisely the grounds 
which exist to-day in almost every 
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State in the Union. She supported 
them in an address, which was a mas- 
terpiece of dignity, eloquence and logic, 
and closed with this paragraph: 

“Tf in marriage either party claims 
the right to stand supreme, to woman, 
the mother of the race, belong the 
scepter and the crown. Her life is one 
long sacrifice for man. You tell us that 
among all womankind there is no 
Moses, Christ or Paul—no Michael 
Angelo, Beethoven or Shakespeare—no 
Columbus or Galileo—no Locke or 
Bacon. Behold these mighty minds 
attuned to music and the arts, so 
grand, so comprehensive—these are 
our great works! Into you, O sons 
of earth, go all of us that is im- 
mortal. In you center our very life 
thoughts, our hopes, our intensest love. 
For you we gladly pour out our 
heart’s blood and die, knowing that 
from our suffering comes forth a new 
and more glorious resurrection of 
thought and life.” 

This convention was composed of the 
most radical thinkers of the day, and 
yet the question was debated for hours 
and every possible attempt made finally 
to have the resolutions stricken from 
the minutes. Miss Anthony strongly 
sustained Mrs. Stanton, and at the 
close the two women found themselves 
abandoned by almost all of those who 
had been their stanchest supporters 
through the persecutions of the past ten 
years. They were nearly heartbroken 
over the defection of these old friends, 
but a few extracts from the letters of 
Mrs. Stanton, written during the year, 
will show that they did not recede one 
inch from their advanced ground. 


We are right. My reason, my ex- 
perience, my soul proclaim it. Our re- 
ligion, laws, customs, all are founded 
on the idea that woman was made for 
man. I am a woman, and I can feel in 
every nerve where my deepest wrongs 
are hidden. The men know we have 
struck a blow at their greatest strong- 
hold. Come what will, my whole soul 
rejoices in the truth I have uttered. 
One word of thanks from a suffering 
woman outweighs with me the howls 
of Christendom. 
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The desire to please those we admire 
and respect will often cripple the power 
of conscience. My life has been one 
long struggle to do and say what I know 
to be right and true. I would not take 
back one brave deed or word. My only 
sorrow is that I have not been braver 
and truer and bolder in uttering the 
honest convictions of my own soul. 


(Of one who wrote that now she 
washed her hands of the whole wom- 
an’s rights question)—Anything that is 
outward, all forms and ceremonies, 
faiths and symbols, policies and institu- 
tions, may be washed away, but that 
which is of the very being must stand 
forever. Nothing, nobody could abate 
the all-absorbing, agonizing interest I 
feel in the redemption of woman. I 
could not wash my hands of woman’s 
rights, for they are dyed clear through 
to the marrow of the bone. 

Those sad-faced women who strug- 
gled up to press my hand, who were 
speechless with emotion, know better 
than the greatest of our masculine 
speakers and editors who has struck 
the blow for them in the right place. I 
shall trust my instinct and my reason 
until some masculine logic meets mine 
better than it has yet don® on the point 
at issue. 


I rejoice more and more at the true 
words uttered on that day. Fear not, 
Susan, that I shall falter. I see too 
clearly the present degradation of 
women in marriage to let that institu- 
tion rest in silence. I shall not grow 
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conservative with age. I have faith 
to believe that henceforth the Great 
Father will give me the noble honesty 
to utter the truths he reveals to me— 
to proclaim and not to keep. I feel a 
growing indifference to the praise or 
blame of my race, and an increasing in- 
terest in their weal and wo. 

I think it better that men should not 
speak on this question. The strongest 
views are from the woman’s standpoint. 
I agree that man suffers, too, in a false 
marriage relation, yet what can his suf- 
ferings be compared with what woman 
endures, whether happily or unhappily 
married? A man gives up no right 
in marrying—woman every right, even 
that most sacred one, the right to her 
own person. How many men, think . 
you, would marry if woman claimed the 
right to say when she would become a 
mother? 


There will be no response to our de- 
mands from women until we can first 
arouse in them a sense of personal 
equality and individual right, and so 
long as our present false marriage rela- 
tions continue, woman can have little 
genuine respect for herself, and man 
can have little for her. Again I say, 
and I shall always say, personal free- 
dom is the first right to be proclaimed, 
and that does not, cannot, exist in the 
present relation of the wife, with her 
individuality absolutely blotted out. 
The truth in this question seems very 
plain to me. Love, and love only, can 
sanctify marriage and motherhood. 

New York Ciry, 


The Silent Lover 


By Henry Austin 


OR an hour, and more, at her feet he sat, 
And while she chatted of this and that, 
Tatted a little and trimmed a hat, 
He only stared and he hardly stirred, 
And he wasn’t able to say a word, 


Yet she didn’t think him a perfect flat. 
Ah! he was her lover, it must be inferred. 
Well, so he was; but the fact’s absurd, 


When she caressed him, he only purred, 
For he was a—cat. 


Provipencg, R. I, 


























The American 





Rule 


in Guam 


By the Rev. Francis E. Price 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp at Gram 


O one conversant with public affairs 
in Guam can doubt for a moment 
that the American Government, 

during the more than four years of its 
occupany, has discharged its functions 
in the interest of the people. Speaking 
broadly, they are far more prosperous 
now than ever before, and, as a rule, con- 
tented. Many of them being of Spanish 
extraction they are naturally loyal to 
the Spanish name and inclined to criti- 
cise the American Government, but all 
admit that, altho the cost of living is 
higher, there never was a time in the 
history of the island when the people 
were so well supplied with the comforts 
of life. The price paid for a day’s work 
is many times larger and rents have in- 
creased from $3, $5 and $8 per month 


to from $15 to $60 per month. This 
change has affected. the common people 
more than the better classes, and enabled 
them to live in decency and comfort. 
Said an intelligent Chamorro: “ For- 
merly our lower class women rarely had 
an upper garment to wear, now almost 
every one has four or five camisas. As 
clerk in a Government office, and inter- 
preter under Spanish rule, I received 
$2 Mexican per month, now no one re- 
ceives less than $20 per month, and many 
much more.” A large sum of money 
is distributed to the people monthly, and 
a very large proportion goes to the poorer 
people, who never handled money be- 
fore, and naturally they like it. 

The satisfaction with American rule 
does not spring entirely from the pros- 

















Governor Schroeaer mounted on his favorite horse 
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perity of the people. 
It is frankly ad- 
mitted that there 
have been mistakes 
and failures on the 
part of the Ameri- 
can Government, 
and that evil exam- 
ples have been set 
before the natives 
by some Americans ; 
yet this one fact 
stands out clear as 
light in the history 
of the last four 
years: The Govern- 
ment has been hon- 
est, administering 
public affairs justly 
and visiting swift 
punishment on of- 
ficial dishonesty. 
Governor Schroe- 
der, who has just 








fidelity to public du- 
ties he gradually 
won the confidence 
and esteem of his 
fellow countrymen 
and evoked from 
Chamorro lips the 
encomium: ‘“ Gov- 
ernor Schroeder is a 
good man, every- 
body likes him.” 
The secret of his 
popularity was that 
he loved the people 
and performed the 
functions of his of- 
fice “ with malice to- 
ward none and char- 
ity for all.” 

It will be instruct- 
ive to know the 
opinion of a farmer 
in whose hut the 
writer took shelter 








retired, was a man 
who took his office 
seriously, realized 
his responsibilities, conducted his gov- 
ernment conscientiously and with ability, 
and who adorned his office with 
a personal character and private life 
that commanded universal respect. 
At first unpopular because of severe 
measures which he _ instituted, yet 
by force of character and conscientious 





Chamorro “ Washwomen ” 


one day from a pass- 
ing shower. Speak- 
ing of the American 
Government, he said: ‘“ Yes, the Span- 
ish were very good (loyal as usual to 
the Spanish), but before plenty lies, now 
all truth.” However crude this man’s 
idea of goodness, he paid a high com- 
pliment to the American Government— 
a compliment in which all of his class 
would concur. The Government keeps 














Street Scene in Agafia 
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her pledges with the people, and they 
have learned to rely on her promises. 
Another line of good work accom- 
plished by the Americans is that of relief 
and medical work. When the typhoon 
in November, 1900, had left the inhabit- 
ants of Guam in a destitute condition 
the Government promptly expended 
$5,000 in relief work. At that time the 
writer heard the following from a group 
of persons on the street: “This is 
something we never saw before-—the 
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suffering people; but the work of the 
medical department, in the long run, 
counted for more. .Guam is a naval 
station, and consequently does not admit 
of private medical practice; the surgeons 
have therefore deemed it their duty to 
look after the general public. The Civil 
Hospital building, the Leper Colony, the 
public market house, where meat and 
fish are sold under expert supervision, 
the licensing of midwives after having 
received special instruction, which has 

















lilipinos. The one on the right came to Guam as a prisoner of war. He is now Judge of the Court 
of First Instances and receives a salary of $200 per month 


Government helping the people! Here- 
tofore the people have always given to 
the Government, and received nothing in 
return.” Evidently “a government for 
the people ” had not been a popular senti- 
ment in Guam. 

About this time, when Governor 
Schroeder made a tour of the villages he 
was received with great enthusiasm, and 
the people flocked around him every- 
where, desiring to kiss his hand and 
showing him every mark of respect. 

Such relief was, of course, valuable 
and properly evoked the gratitude of the 


reduced the mortality among infants 50 
per cent., the reduction of nuisances and 
the introduction of preventive. measures 
against disease are conspicuous results 
of their work. These all count for much 
in the general health of the community, 
but the private treatment of the sick in 
serious cases, freely given by the sur- 
geons, the daily public clinic at the hos- 
pital, open to all, and the kindness and 
courtesy of the American surgeon, so 
free from snobbery, pride and contempt 
for the natives, have touched the hearts 
of the people more effectually and called 
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The Jail. 


fcrth expressions of wafmest praise. 
The medical man is to them “ carinoso,” 
kind—the most highly esteemed virtue 
among them. The Leper Colony, which 
now has 26 inmates under the best possi- 
ble conditions of segregation, tho unfor- 
tunate financially and not appreciated by 
the people, who little realize the danger 
of contagion, is one of the best results 
of American rule. It is under the super- 


vision of thé-chjef surgeon, who serves 
without Salary and employs a native su- 


perifitendent, who resides in the colony. 
The number ‘of inmates testifies to the 
opportuneness of this work. 

The . exectitive department has been 
greatky hampered for lack of funds, and 
some.public work, well begun, had to be 
brokenoff abruptly because the treasury 
was depleted. The income of the Insular 
Government for seven months ending 
January 31st, 1903, was as follows: From 
Customs Tariff, $12,273.79; Internal 
Revenue, $801.87; Real Estate, $3,674.- 
45, and miscellaneous, $11,215.95; giv- 
ing a total of $27,966.06 in Mexican 
coin, or $3,995.15 per month. This in 
gold would be about $1,600 per month. 
This amount was expended for eight ob- 
jects—namely, Executive Office, Insular 
Artillery, Public Works, which received 
nearly one-third of the entire amount, 
Custom House, Health and Charities. 
Treasury, Judiciary and Registry of 
Lands. It will be seen from this brief 
summary, which seems necessary in or- 
der rightly to judge of the work of the 
executive, that only the most necessary 
things have been done, and that the Gov- 
ernment is utterly unable to provide for 


On the northwest corner of the Plaza 


the education of the people without a 
larger income or help from the home 
Government. Attention will be called to 
the schools later on, but it is important 
to notice this very serious difficulty in 
providing for the wants of the Guam 
people. 

Acdifficult and-delicate question pre- 
sented itself with reference to a code of 
laws for the island. The people were, of 
course, living under Spanish law—the 
Spanish code with changes adapted to 
the needs of the Philippines. In general 
the policy of the Government has been to 
proceed cautiously sothat respect foralllaw 
might not be destroyed by attacking the 
only code known to the public, anckat the 
same time to provide against injtistice, 
not to say oppression. Existing, condi- 
tions were not disturbed, but the~Gov- 
ernor used his prerogative to supplement 
and limit the existing code by issuing 
general orders from time to time as 
necessity arose. For instance, it was 
found that no one but a priest of the 
Catholic Church could perform mar- 
riages. The Governor was informed of 
this and at once issued an order in con- 
formity with American usage. Fifty- 
two of these orders have been issued 
covering a wide range of subjects, and 
they have served an excellent purpose in 
the conduct of the affairs. of the island. 

The Judiciary presented the most seri- 
ous difficulty of any department of the 
Government, and has received perhaps too 
little attention. Whether for cause or 
no it is severely criticised, and the mere 
mention of the court to a Chamorro 
caused a shrug of the shoulders. One 

















reason is that court proceedings are ex- 
cessively costly. One man who had, as 
he supposed, a clear title to his house 
and lot, in attempting to defend it against 
one who asserted a prior claim, was in- 
formed by the court that it would cost 
him more to defend his title than his 
property was worth. And then the pro- 
ceedings are so slow as to wear out the 
patience of the claimant for justice. De- 
layed justice is often no justice. One 
insignificant case has been in court more 
than a year and the “end is not much 
nearer in sight than when it begun.” 
Necessarily where the proceedings are so 
evidently in favor of the judicial authori- 
ties justice often goes astray and com- 
plaints are not wholly without founda- 
tion. Speaking as an outsider and en- 
deavoring to express public opinion as 
to the matter, I should say that the Judi- 
ciary needs far more attention than it 
has received, and a most thorough over- 
hauling by competent hands. 

In the matter of public schools, the 
glory of the American Republic, the 
Government, tho starting well and with 
the best of intentions, has sadly failed. 
Three teachers, all of one family, were 
brought from America, and schools were 
started in Agafia and some of thé’ vil- 
lages. The attendance was good and 
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the children seemed eager to learn, but 
after continuing with unabated interest 
for eight months they stopped like a 
spent ball, for lack of power behind them. 
The Insular Treasury was empty. The 
teachers returned to America. The rea- 
sons for this failure of funds need not 
here be discussed. It is sufficient to say 
that the Insular Government had unex- 
pected bills to pay, which depleted the 
treasury, and the public schools could be 
and were closed. 

Under the Spanish the people had 
schools. They were very poor, teaching 
the children only their letters and the 
catechism, but they were schools, and 
showed a purpose at least to do some- 
thing for the training of the natives. 
Out of four years of American rule only 
eight months of schooling has been pro- 
vided. ||) 

The present Governor proposes to con- 
duct the schools on a cheaper plan, to 
employ an American Superintendent of 
Schools, who shall also have ¢harge of 
a normal class to train nativesias teach- 
ers in the villages and jin the primary 
classes in the Agafia schools,'and he has 
asked the United States Govésnment to 
appropriate $25,000 for buildings and 
$6,000. for annual running 4xpenses. 
The plan thus succinctly stated‘has the 
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The Plaza, North Side. At the extreme left is the Jail, next in order the Civil Club, the residence 
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advantage not only of being cheaper than 
to employ American teachers, but also 
of giving the natives a share in the work 
and developing native talent. Such a 
plan will enlist the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Chamorro public as nothing 
else would and, as it looks toward giving 
the natives control of their own educa- 
tional work as soon as they are compe- 
tent to assume it, and will encourage 
Chamorro young men and women to 
make the most of themselves, it must 
commend itself to all. 

There seems to be no good reason why 
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full crop for several years. The earth- 
quake in September, 1902, destroyed 
much property, 98 buildings being 
wholly or in part shaken down or in- 
jured, and among them the school build- 
ings. These calamities greatly reduced 
the income of the Insular Government. 
With these facts in mind may we not 
ask: Ought not the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide free schools for these 
people? It has taken the island for a 
possession, and has it not in so doing as- 
sumed the responsibility of caring for 
the people? Certainly private benev- 
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The Leper Colony, showing houses for lepers 


our home Government should not make 
this plan possible. An immediate appro- 
priation of $25,000 and of $6,000 an- 
nually for a few years would enable the 
Government to erect all needed build- 
ings, employ an American superintend- 
ent for the work outlined above, and in 
the mean time to provide for a perma- 
nent school fund by direct taxation. 

It should be remembered that the 
typhoon of November, 1900, not only 
destroyed many cocoanut trees, but car- 
ried salt spray to all parts, injuring very 
materially every tree on the island and 
reducing the exports from $50,000 to 
zero. A very little copra has been ex- 


ported this year, but there will not be a 





olence or a Government appropriation 
should come to the aid of Guam, whose 
people are eager to learn and lament the 
closing of the schools as a_ public 
calamity. 

As to public works, more money has 
been spent on them than any other one 
object. The landing at Piti has been 
improved and a good wharf and other 
buildings erected, the road from Piti.to 
Agajfia, five miles: long, has been put in 
first-class condition, with new bridges 
and easy grades, and short stretches of 
roads have been made in other parts of 
the island. A census of the population 
has been made, giving a total of 9,676 
inhabitants. A careful survey of the is- 
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land and environs is almost completed 
and new maps and charts will soon be 
published. On -the whole creditable 
work has been done, leaving much to 
be desired, of course, but showing an 
earnest purpose on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to improve the island and the 
condition of her people. 

The one object to which all fingers 
point is a civil government for the island 
people. There are many objections to 
the naval government, which need not 
here be discussed. It is evident to all 
that the island should have “a civil gov- 
ernment with a large measure of local 
autonomy,” giving capable Chamorros 
such responsibilities in the conduct of 
the Government as they are presumably 
able to discharge. A petition has been 
sent to Congress by leading Chamorros, 
indorsed by the Governor, praying that 
a commission be sent to Guam empow- 
ered to provide such a government, and 
adjust the currency and other matters 
of importance. The plea is a reasonable 
one and should be granted. The share 
that the Chamorros could have in such 
a Government would necessarily be slight 
at first, but would increase with their 
growth in knowledge and recognition of 
their duties and obligation in govern- 
ment for the people as contrasted with 
one for the comfort and enrichment of 
its rulers. 

A word ought to be added with refer- 
ence to social conditions in Guam. A 
few marines and other Americans have 
married native young women. Such 
marriages are approved by the Cham- 
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orros, as a rule. The best that can be 
said is that social conditions are bad and 
have in some respects grown worse dur- 
ing the past four years. There has been 


‘almost no legislation against social 


vices, and there is no public sentiment 
to compel or even support legislation. 
There is a very great deal of gambling 
—unlawful, but practically unrestrained. 
Among the natives there is now very 
little drunkenness, there has not yet been 
an open saloon in Guam during the 
American occupation, and the present 
Governor. has just told the writer that 
there would be none during his adminis- 
tration. An American trading company 
is permitted to bring in liquors, which 
may be sold in unopened packages on a 
permit from the Governor. The permit 
is granted to those who affirm that the 
liquor is for personal use. An open 
saloon would be ruinous among a people 
who have so little power to resist appe- 
tite, and that we have none and are not to 
have for some time to come is due to 
the firmness of our Governors, who have 
refused to grant a license save under 
such restrictions as would rob the saloon 
of many of its evils, and hence of its 
profits. The American Board Mission 
has just opened a day school in Agafia 
and will soon open a boarding school on 
its premises, one and a half miles from 
Agajia. It is impossible to predict what 
the future will be, but faith, looking at 
what has been and what is now, turns 
with hope to the coming days, and takes 
courage. 
AcaNa. Guam 
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Last of the Stoddards 


By Susan Hayes Ward 


T is barely nine months since the pa- 
thetic burial in Sag Harbor of Eliza- 
beth Stoddard, poet and poet’s wife. 

Her husband, who is to be laid by her 
side to-morrow, stood at the head of the 
grave and spoke in the presence of a 
small company of personal friends tender 
words of praise and affection for the 
dead. His voice was trembling and 
broken with tears; and so feeble and 
crippled was he that two attendants sup- 
ported him as he strove to tell of the 
gifts and virtues of his devoted wife. 

For years Richard Henry Stoddard 
has struggled with ill health and blind- 
ness, and his friends would not have 
been surprised to hear of his death at any 
time during the past decade. A year and 
a half ago, when the Stoddards lost their 
only son, Lorimer, just as he was begin- 
ning to win success as a playwright, the 
spring seemed to break that kept the 
machinery of their lives in motion. Mr. 
Stoddard failed very perceptibly, and his 
wife divided her thoughts between the 
care of her husband and the preparation 
of a tiny memorial volume of poems by 
her son. Its title-page reads: “ A Few 
Verses, by Lorimer Stoddard, New 
York. Privately Printed. 1902.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard took 
great pride in their boy’s work. A pen- 
ciled invitation to “take an early lunch 
with us on Tuesday, say at 12 M.,” and 
signed “R. H.,” adds “ Say ‘ yes.’ My 
boy has a play to be produced in the af- 
ternoon and we want you to see it. Say 
“yes.’” Several of the “ Verses ” in this 
little book were published in THe INDE- 
PENDENT, having been brought or sent to 
the office by his father or mother, always 
with some word that showed their appre- 
ciation of his efforts. 

Of the following verses Mrs. Stoddard 
wrote: 

“Sac Harsor, July 4th, 1895. 
“ DEAR Miss Warp. 

“Thanks for your attention to my wishes. 
We arrived here yesterday, The Poet having 
left N. Y. on his 7oth birthday, which made 
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him melancholy, though pleasant things were 
sent to him. The saddest of all, tho, is that 
he has grown so blind that he can hardly see at 
all, and we have to take care of him very 
sharply. Lorimer was so moved yesterday that 
he has written the poem I inclose. If you can 
use it, had it not better go in at once, as a sort 
of anniversary? 
“Yours very truly, 
“ ELIZABETH STODDARD.” 


In his verse Lorimer Stoddard showed 
the same easy command of Anglo-Saxon 
words that marked his father’s poems. 


“THe UNSEEING Poet. 


“ Along the garden path we stroll,— 
The poet without his sight 

And tho the sun has risen high, 
To him ’tis dark as night. 


“ He cannot see the bee fly 
With the pollen on its wing, 

Or the sunlight on the full-blown rose, 
Of which he loved to sing. 


“He knows the winter by the cold, 
And the summer by the heat; 

The autumn by the fallen leaves 
That rustle at his feet. 


“ The bird that sings amid the green 
He places by its song; 

He knows the honeysuckle’s near, 
Its perfume is so strong. 


“And we are here to hold his hand— 
What need for him to see? 

The poet’s sight lies in his heart; 
He sings for you and me.” 


There was need of all this care on the 
part of his household, for, owing to his 
imperfect sight, he fell or was knocked - 
down more than once by reckless drivers 
when crossing the city streets. At THE 
INDEPENDENT Office it became the cus- 
tomary thing, after one of his visits. for 
my brother or one of the younger men 
to go down with him when he left and 
convoy him across Broadway if he 
wished to cross the street. But these 
visits ceased half a dozen years ago. He 
grew very timid after his various acci- 

















dents. In a New Year’s note written in 
1899 he says: 

“T wish I could get down town as I used to 
in past years. I do so want to see old friends 
there. But every ‘go’ costs me carriage hire 
up and down, so I leave my character in the 
kindly memory of those whom I love, unseen.” 





From Sag Harbor on the same date 
of Mrs. Stoddard’s note, quoted above, 
came the following: 


“My Dear Susan: 


“T send you my last poem, and hope you will 
like it. I wrote it to-day, but began it in my 
head two days ago on my Seventieth Birthday. 
If you use it, the sooner the better. I think it 
good, and I am sure it will go the rounds. Take 
down your Byron (at home) and read his last 
poem: 

“This day I complete my thirty-sixth year.’ 

“T have taken his measure: I could not take 
his genius, which was elevated where mine is 
merely simple and truthful. With all love, 

“Yours ever, 
“R. H. Sropparp.” 


The poem that accompanied this 
shows the “ melancholy ” of which Mrs. 
Stoddard wrote: 
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“ THREESCORE AND TEN. 
“Who reach their threescore years and ten 
As I have mine, without a sigh, 
Are either more or less than men— 
Not such am I. 


“T am not of them: life to me 
Has been a strange bewildered dream, 
Wherein I knew not things that be 
From things that seem. 


“TI thought, I hoped, I knew one thing, 
And had one gift, when I was young— 
The impulse and the power to sing, 
And so I sung. 


“To have a place in the high choir 
Of poets, and deserve the same— 
What more could mortal man desire 

Than poet’s fame? 


“T sought it long, but never found; 
The choir so full was and so strong 
The jubilant voices there, they drowned 

My simple song. 


“Men would not hear me then, and now 
I care not, I accept my fate. 
When white hairs thatch the furrowed brow 
Crowns come too late! 
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“The best of life went long ago 
From me; it was not much at best; 
Only the love that young hearts know, 
The dear unrest. 


“Back on my past, through gathering tears 
Once more I cast my eyes, and see 
Bright shapes that in my better years 
Surrounded me! 


“ They left mé here, they left me there, 
Went dowft dark pathways, one by one,— 
The wise, the great, the young, the fair; 
But I went on, 


“And I go gn! And bad or good, 

The old 4llotted years of men 

I have endured as best I could, 
Threescore and ten!” 


Notwithstanding the sadness of these 
verses, overshadowed as they were not 
only by the ordinary infirmities of grow- 
ing age, but by the darker cloud that 
hampered and hindered him in the work 
he loved and on which his livelihood de- 
pended, he bore his afflictions with rare 
sweetness of temper, varied at times with 
a half whimsical self-pity. This shows 
in the title of his short verse, “ On Near- 
ing the Second Cataract,” in which he 
says: 


“T understand how Milton wrote 

With younger fingers than his own 

The Fall of Man—the tragic note 

That struggled through Samson’s rugged lines, 
Blind like himself among the Philistines.” 


The relation of Mr. Stoddard to THE 
INDEPENDENT was most friendly. I 
fancy he must have been on friendly 
terms with the staff of every journal with 
which he was in any way connected. 
When he lay in the hospital after an 
operation for cataract, too weak to be- 
lieve that the great burden could be 
lifted, Mrs. Stoddard wrote: 


“His friends have so shown their regard for 
him! The band of bright young men of the 
Mail and Express are shoulder to shoulder in 
their admiration and devotion; everything there 
has been offered him, personally and officially.” 


As for THe INDEPENDENT, a. warm 
friendship sprang up. between him and 
the office. editor when the late lamented 
John Eliot Bowen filled that position. 
One of his tenderest poems, “ The Cross- 
ing of the Ways,” was commemorative 
of John Bowen’s death. It was no per- 
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functory performance, nor was it empty 
poetic phrasing when he wrote: 


“T dream of him by night and day, 

At once so serious and gay, 

Leaves of November, buds of May, 
Wreathed with myrtle, crowned with bay; 
Two natures in him, gentle, bold, 
Affections young, but judgment old, 

Over him their light and shadow plays 
As he nears the crossing of the ways.” 


This kindly regard he passed over in 
a friendly fashion to later occupants of 
the chair, and hardly a business note 
reached me from him that did not include 
some friendly word to others in the 
rooms, whom he would mention by their 
Christian names, sending messages to 
“ Kinsley ” or “ William.” 

THE INDEPENDENT once filled its first 
column with three poems, one from each 
member of the Stoddard household. 
Mrs. Stoddard’s shows that sensitiveness 
to nature which was one of her marked 
characteristics : 

“Wuy? 
“Why did I go where roses grew 
And meadow larks which skyward flew 
From grasses sparkling in the dew, 
The yellow sunshine pouring through! 
What was there for me to find? 
Were they to learn my froward mind? 
From far across vast summer seas, 
Rifling green marshes, bending flowers, 
Driving cloud shadows down the air, 
Keen breezes smote me, here and there, 
Keen breezes crying Why, why, why? 
And nothing had I to reply! 
Convicting me with some pretense; 
Beings of change; but what am I; 
Once more repeating, Why, why, why?” 


Mr. Stoddard was born in a small town 
in Eastern Massachusetts of humble par- 
entage. His father and stepfather were 
both seafaring men. He had almost no 
training or schooling and was pre- 
eminently a self-made man, but he kept 
through life the simplicity and directness 
of thought and speech that he learned 
in his boyhood. His words were as ro- 
bust as a sailor’s and freely included 
some that our grandfathers heard from 
New Engiand pulpits. Profanity is of- 
fensive. But when with kindly eye and 
placid tone the poet’s gentle voice uttered 
words that from other lips would be 
counted profane, those who knew him 
hardly noticed them. That was his child- 
hood’s inheritance, and how often when 














that rash utterance which his training 
gave him made him forgetful, would 
he add humorously, “ in the words of the 
prophet Samuel,” “ Jeremiah,” “ Habak- 
kuk,” or whatever other Old Testament 
worthy he could call to mind at the mo- 
ment, to make sponsor for his vagaries 
of speech. 

Mr. Stoddard’s life was a busy one, 
but he found time to make friends with 
the best writers of his day, at home and 
abroad, and his judgments of them were 
marked by great sanity. From 1853 to 
1870 he was employed in the New York 
Custom House, writing meanwhile as 
opportunity offered. From 1860 to 1870 
he was literary reviewer for the New 
York World, and in 1880 he took the 
same position on the Mail and Express, 
which he held until his death. But tho 
he wrote much good prose and was a 
rarely good judge of hooks, his fame will 
rest upon his poems, especially his lyrics, 
which were graceful, tender and exquis- 
itely simple. His “ Book of the East ” is 
remarkable for its Oriental coloring. 
His wife wrote of his Folk Songs: 

“ They usually spring from a line, a phrase, a 
paragraph or a picture, but all his poems are as 
original as Shakespeare’s are. The garb of Mr. 
Stoddard’s mind is, as you suggest, in that 
form, which is almost Oriental, and I think 
very remarkable in a New England mind. His 
earlier Chinese poems strike me as being some 
of his most interesting things, and yet they 
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made no special mark. I never forgot them, 
such as ‘We Parted at the Gates of Ispahan’ 
and ‘The Lady Picking Mulberries.’. By the 
way, this latter was set to music and played in 
light opera here a whole winter.” 


Mr. Stoddard never recovered from 
the shock of his wife’s death. He grew 
feebler, suffering from partial paralysis 
and rheumatism, but tenderly cared for 
by the faithful friend who had watched 
over his wife’s last days. He died in the 
morning of Tuesday, May 12. Friends 
of long years, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and Ripley Hitchcock, were with 
him until past midnight, and at half-past 
seven his wish, expressed but a few days 


‘before, was granted him: 


“T want to go to sleep and not wake up.” 


His message to the friends who re- 
main he gives in 
“Tue TENT. 
“( Persian. ) 
“When my bier is borne to the grave, 
And its burden is laid in the ground, 
Think not that Rumi is there, 
Nor cry like the mourners around 
‘He is gone—all is over! Farewell!’ 
But go on your ways again. 
And forgetting your own petty loss, 
Remember his infinite gain; 
For know that this world is a tent 
And life but a dream in the night, 
Till Death plucks the curtains apart, 
And awakens the sleeper with light.” 
Newark, N.J., May 14. 


The 


Postal Service 


as 


a Phase of State 


Socialism 
By Henry A. .- Castle 


AUDITOR FOR THE Post Orrics DePpARIMENT 


URING the fiscal year upon which 
we have recently entered the finan- 
cial transactions of the United 

States Post Office Department, including 
its money order service, will aggregate 
one thousand million dollars. The rap- 


idity of its growth and the magnitude 
the business has already reached arrest 
attention and inspire reflection as to the 
possibilities of the future. 

Our entire postal system is a study in 
State Socialism. Altho this exercise of 





paternalism is apparently excusable, and, 
indeed, necessary to a symmetrical de- 
velopment of civilization, the difficulties 
in its administration and the serious de- 
fects in its accounting methods must 
strengthen the conviction of every 
thoughtful student that there is, some- 
where, a limit beyond which this incur- 
sion into the domains of private business 
should be discouraged. 

The greater the success attained by the 
intelligent and devoted servants of the 
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Post Office Department in carrying on 
its present extended operations, the 
stronger the arguments seemingly placed 
at the disposal of those who advocate 
illegitimate extensions, with voluble and 
audacious appeal to transparent miscon- 
ceptions of the inconceivable. 

The extensions and ramifications which 
have been engrafted on the simple origi- 
nal scheme have brought into play con- 
ditions which the attentive observer can- 
not fail to regard with apprehension. 
The whole enterprise is one of a purely 
business or commercial nature, outside 
the ordinary domain of Governmental 
functions, carrying with it all the doubt- 
ful elements of a commercial institution 
conducted under public auspices. It is 
one of the penalties of such a venture 
that private interests coming in contact 
with it at all points selfishly struggle 
with it and with each other for an in- 
creasing share of its benefits. 

Suppose the United States Govern- 
ment were grinding flour for the people 
and insisted on monpolizing that indus- 
try. Had the bakers of bread managed 
at an early day to secure rates for the 
brands of flour they use, fixed at one- 
eighth of its cost, while the cracker- 
bakers paid one-half cost for their brands 
and the pastry-men or macaroni-makers 
paid three times cost for theirs, there 
would be friction and controversy and 
recrimination without end. 

Yet this is substantially what is being 
done in the matter of carfying and de- 
livering mail to the public. Discrimina- 
tions are made as to the different 
“classes ” with little logic or consistency ; 
several of these “ classes ” are carried at 
a loss, and there is an irrepressible con- 
flict between those who are benefited and 
those who feel that they are wronged. 

Those who hope to gain by additional 
paternalistic features, and those who 
favor every proposed experiment on gen- 
eral principles, combine to exploit their 
ill-considered demands. . The familiar 
enthusiast who declaims most vehement- 
ly against government by: injunction, is 
loudest in advocating further innovations 
that would soon lead to government in 
the hands of a receiver. There is loud 


and influential demand for the postal 
telegraph, postal savings banks and a 
postal life insurance bureau. There are 
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wild, vague cries for the absorption of 
all railways under government ownership 
and Post Office Department manage- 
ment. 

It may be true that the Government 
could send our telegrams at reduced 
rates and pay expenses, but little, com- 
pact England has lost $3,500,000 per an- 
num trying to do it, and is very weary of 
the experiment. It may be that we could 
pay three per cent. interest on savings 
deposits, fund them in two per cent. 
bonds at a premium and earn profits af- 
ter paying an army of employees to keep 
the accounts, but it is hard to convince 
an unbiased intellect that this is feasible. 

There is enough of complication and 
menace in present postal conditions, de- 
fects hidden to the public but fully re- 
vealed to experts, to suggest extreme 
caution as to venturing on additional and 
still more dangerous features. Taking 
the service as it now is, without any ad- 
ditional branches, its business and labor 
are growing so much more rapidly than 
any other element of our social economy 
that we may well pause to inquire, 
Whither does all this lead—where will 
it end? There is somewhere a limit to 
safety in the process of expansion, even 
on its present basis. It must be manifest 
to any careful thinker that this danger 
line will be reached soon enough without 
undue stimulus. 

Champions of the doctrine of govern- 
ment management of all so-called “ pub- 
lic utilities” argue illogically from a 
basis of supposed success in transporting 
the mails with speed and accuracy. The 
argument is illogical, because it fails to 
consider the fact that the Government 
avails itself of innumerable private enter- 
prises in accomplishing these results. 
The Post Office Department owns prac- 
tically nothing used in transporting the 
mails, except the bags and the locks. The 
railiuads, steamboats, stage coaches, 
street cars, wagons and carts are the 
property of individuals or corporations, 
hired for the public use. If the depart- 
ment owned all these instrumentalities 
and were obliged to keep them in repair, 
to increase equipment and extend lines 
in response to public demand, the magni- 
tude of the enterprise would be more 
clearly seen. Unquestionably a large 
share of the efficiency of our present 


























service is due to the vigor and alertness 
of corporate and individual energies em- 
ployed therein. 

It is an inexplicable circumstance that 
advanced socialists, men who never have 
a shadow of respect for or confidence in 
an existing national administration, are 
clamorous for extending the powers and 
multiplying the functions of officials they 
thoroughly distrust. Water that looks 
like champagne but smells like a chemical 
experiment may have searching medici- 
nal qualities, but carbonated doctrines in 
political science are to be accepted with 
great caution, if at all. One of those 
statesmen who always oppose the party 
in power and the policies that succeed is 
sponsor for a bill which reappears at 
every session of Congress, the object of 
which is to acquire all our railroads and 
commit their operation to the Post Office 
Department. It provides for ten assist- 
ant postmaster-generals, at salaries of ten 
thousand dollars a year each, who shall 
be located at convenient headquarters in 
different parts of the country and who 
shall have entire management of the 
roads. The bill goes into minute detail 
regarding rates of transportation for 
freight and passengers, even stipulating 
the charge for upper and lower berths 
in “palace” and “tourist” sleepers. 
The money for acquiring and construct- 
ing railroads is, of course, to be obtained 
by the issue of United States bonds. 
Elaborate machinery is prescribed for 
operating the system. But there is pain- 
ful silence as to the accounting features, 
which would necessarily involve building 
up a central bureau at the Auditor’s 
Office, with many thousand employees. 

New Zealand has postal life insurance 
and other postal novelties. But the New 
Zealand system may not be better calcu- 
lated to fit this country than kindergarten 
methods of teaching would apply to a 
theological seminary. Before placing 
our order for a new governmental ward- 
robe we are first due to be properly 
measured. 

If it were true, as some doubting patri- 
ots are beginning to assume, that the only 
remedy for transportation abuses is to 
confiscate the railroads and operate them 
as a part of our postal system, it were 
high time to go into mourning over the 
sad decadence of tle republic. Given 
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Government ownership of: over $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of railroad properties and 
Government control of those roads and 
their 1,000,000 employees, the entire 
communistic program would follow. But 
happily no such disaster impends. 

An example of managing private en- 
terprises under public auspices is seen in 
the “ personally conducted ” post offices, 
specially to accommodate the business 
and for the sole profit of their promoters, 
which are a common experience of the 
Department. A manufacturing or patent 
medicine firm, with large outlays for ad- 
vertising through almanacs, catalogs, &c., 
secures the establishment of a fourth- 
class suburban or rural office. The pro- 
prietor or an employee is made _post- 
master; all advertising matter sent out 
goes through the office; the postmaster 
gets all or a major part of the revenues 
as his compensation, and thus the postage 
practically costs nothing, while the Gov- 
ernment is defrauded to the extent of 
hundreds of dollars—until the scheme is 
exposed and suppressed. 

Some of the postal schemes proposed 
are bewildering in their details. One 
promoter insists on the early assumption 
by the Federal Government of the entire 
baggage, express and postal-car equip- 
ment of the country, with the addition of 
about 1,000 fast freight cars, about Io,- 
000 cars in all; and with these different 
services—the- handling of ordinary mail, 
express matter-and baggage—combined 
under the post office. Using the baggage 
and express rooms at the railway stations 
as post offices, places of transfer to and 
from the railroads, the postal trolley car 
and the automobile post office, he expects 
to revolutionize present conditions. 

Our postal service is now the leading 
department of the Government. In num- 
ber of employees, volume of financial 
transactions, the variety of accounts kept, 
the millions of vouchers handled and the 
infinite detail of its administration, it ex- 
ceeds all other departments combined. 

Hence it is of supreme importance that 
its functions be jealously guarded, that 
the people intelligently appreciate it, and 
that the press, from its innumerable 
watch-towers of observation impartially 
encourage its legitimate progress while 
resolutely criticizing its palpable defects. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Translations of Greek Tragedy 


Eacu of these volumes* contains 
three dramas; the former the Edipus 
Tyrannus and Coloneus, and the Anti- 
gone; the latter the Hippolytus and the 
Bacche, as representing the poles of 
Euripides’s genius, together with Aris- 
tophanes’s Frogs, which as a satire upon 
Euripides serves to throw his character- 
istic qualities into high relief. 

There is so little new that we are ca- 
pable of saying 
about these 
dramas that it 
would be better 
to give what space 
we have to the 
form of these par- 
ticular transla- 
tions, which as 
they are written in 
heroic couplets 
are of peculiar in- 
terest in reviving 
once again the 
claims of that 
verse, at least in 
its dramatic appli- 
cation. This, it 
will be remem- 
bered, was Dry- 
den’s special prov- 
ince, and as noth- 
ing better has ever 
been said in the 
matter than what 
he has said, we 
may as well quote 
at once his strong- 
est argument in 
behalf of the dra- 
matic use of the 
couplet: 

“T am satisfied, if it [Heroic verse] cause 
delight : for delight is the chief, if not the only, 
end of poesy: instruction can be admitted but 
in-the second place; for poesy only instructs as 
it delights. It is true that to imitate well is a 
poet’s work; but to affect the soul and excite 


* THE ATHENIAN DraMA. A Series of Verse 
Translations from the Greek Dramatic Poets, with 
Commentaries and Explanatory Essays. Vol. II, 
Sophocles. By J. 8. Phillimore. Vol. III, Buripi- 
des. By G. Murray. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00 each, 
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the passions, and above all, to move admira- 
tion, which is the delight of serious plays, a 
bare imitation will not serve. The converse 
[conversation], therefore, which a poet is to 
imitate, must be hightened with all the arts and 
ornaments of poesy; and must be such as, 
strictly considered, could never be supposed 
spoken by any without premeditation.” And 
he adds: “But I will be bolder, and do not 
doubt to make it good, tho a paradox, that one 
great reason why prose [?. e., blank verse] is 
not to be used in serious plays is because it is 
too near the nature of converse [conversation]. 
There may be too 
great a likeness, as 
the most skillful 
painters affirm that 
there may be too near 
a resemblance in a 
picture,” etc. 


This is an excel- 
lent statement of 
the oft forgotten 
truth that life itself 
is not art, and fur- 
nishes a happy ref- 
utation of the con- 
temptuous opinion 
in which Dryden is 
too generally held 
to-day as a critic. 
It is well to re- 
member that the 
artist occasionally 
knows what he is 
about. Dryden’s 
mistake lay not in 
his theory so much 
as in the applica- 
tion of that theory 
to the English 
drama, whose spirit 
he had at that time 
failed to appreciate 
thoroughly; for it 
is noticeable that his practice changed 
pari passu with the growth of his knowl- 
edge and admiration of Shakespeare. 
When he wrote his Defense of the Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy, from which we have 
quoted, he probably had the ancient 
stage, together with its later imitations, 
too exclusively in mind. And with the 
spirit of that stage his remarks are ad- 
mirably conformable. 

















De Quincey in his essay on the The- 
ory of Greek Tragedy has compared 
that tragedy, for its idealistic aloofness 
from everyday existence, to a play with- 
in a play. Thus Shakespeare’s problem 
in the inner play of Hamlet was so to 
differentiate the diction and the tenor of 
the thought that it might be nonrealized 
and throw, by comparison, a reflex color- 
ing of reality upon the principal drama. 
“It is, of course, therefore, in rime— 
an artifice which Shakespeare employed 
with great effect on other similar occa- 
sions (that is, occasions when he wished 
to solemnize or in any way differentiate 
the life).” 


This principle he goes on to apply as fol- 
lows: Greek tragedy “is, by comparison with 
the life of Shakespeare, what the inner life of 
the mimetic play in Hamlet is to the outer life 
of the Hamlet itself. It is a life below a life. 
That is, it is a life treated upon a seale so sen- 
sibly different from the proper life of the spec- 
tator as to impress him profoundly with the 
feeling of its idealization. Shakespeare’s tragic 
life is our own life exalted and selected; the 
Greek tragic life presupposed another life, the 
spectator’s, thrown into relief before it. The 
tragedy was projected upon the eye from a vast 
profundity in the rear; and between this life 
and the spectator, however near its phantas- 
magoria might advance to him, was still an im- 
measurable gulf of shadows.’” 


The matter is clear, then. This, or 
something like this, was probably the ef- 
fect that Dryden had in mind to produce, 
an effect actually produced in its degree 
by the use of the couplet, as in the 
French pseudo-classical drama—only it 
is not an effect proper to the strongly 
realistic English stage, but rather to 
Greek tragedy and its reproductions. It 
is on this ground that we have to com- 
mend and would explain what seems to 
be the happy effect produced by the use 
of the Heroic couplet in these transla- 
tions of Professors Murray and Philli- 
more—at the same time that we have 
ventured a plea for a form of verse 
whose failing employment strikes us as 
a serious loss to English poetry. As 
for the actual use of the couplet in the 
works before us, it is notable, and a 
little unfortunate in our judgment, that 
both translators have forgotten the 
sturdier example of Dryden and have 
fallen so far under the laxer influence 
of Browning. 
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The Garden of Charity 


Tue story of Enoch Arden may be 
told in a few plain sentences, but Ten- 
nyson’s elaboration of it makes one of 
the most beautiful poems in,the English 
language. Just so, the incidents upon 
which this homely tale* is founded are 
simple, even commonplace; but the 
characters eyolved are related by honor 
and shame, hy sorrow and sacrifice, to 
the whole of mankind. 

“ Charity Byfleet,” a young girl in a 
Noya Scotia fishing village, marries a 
soldier, who departs almost immediate- 
ly with his regiment for India, with the 
understanding that he will return at the 
end of a few months. For eleven years 
Charity tends her modest garden of 
flowers, sings and hopes and awaits her 
husband with a confidence in his fidelity 
which is ever a part of the feminine hal- 
lucination of love. And finally, after 
many adventures with many women, 
the soldier, wearied of his romantic 
vagabondage, recalls his little hermit 
bride hidden away from the world high 
up among her sweet flower signals and 
her island crags, and determines to re- 
turn to her. 

But a fixed vice generally insures a 
man’s destruction. He lives through 
his evils, tires of them, but he never con- 
quers one of them, and he staggers from 
one to another with fatal certainty. Thus 
the soldier falls once more under the 
charm of feminine witchery even after 
he nears the end of his homeward jour- 
ney to virtue and legitimate love. He 
pretends to marry “ Hagar Levanti,” a 
half caste girl living in a distant part of 
the island. They live out the length of 
a robin’s honeymoon together, when, true 
to the eternal fallacy of his merely male 
nature, he deserts her. She contrives, 
however, to avenge herself, and it is by 
the side of his death bed that the real 
wife and the fictitious wife meet. 

Here begins a wonderful, complex and 
beautiful interpretation of two femimime 
natures, both severely simple, one sav=- 
age and the other gentle, one upheld by 
the fine dignity of an untarnished repu- 
tation, the other equally pure, cast down 
and rendered fierce by the undeserved 
shame upon herself and «sborn child. 


By Basil King. 





* IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


$1.50. 
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Both are drawn to one another by the 
destiny of a common sorrow, and each 
is repelled by an outrage for which the 
dead man was alone responsible. Yet 
the gentle wife Charity, chastened by 
the tender, patient waiting through years 
of unselfish loving, is compelled by some 
celestial law of her mind to comfort, pity 
and protect the other wronged woman. 
The situation is abnormal and would be 
impossible among less primitive types. 
But here it is not only possible, it is 
credible. There are strange and terrible 
widowhoods along the seashores of this 
remote fisherman world; certainly noth- 
ing finer is to be 
found in recent fic- 
tion than the stiff- 
ening and the final 
relenting of the 
young savage 
Hagar under the 
bondage of Char- 
ity’s superhuman 
kindness. And 
nothing is to be 
found in the scrip- 
tures or out which 
surpasses the eth- 
ical quality of 
Charity’s _tender- 
ness. For it is not 
the dutiful conde- 
scension of a right- 
eous woman, but 
it is a heavenly 
mindedness that 
grows up out of 
her own grief and 
pain, the sweet ef- 
fulgence of bless- 
ings from the heart 
of a crucified love. 
The accessory 
characters to these 
principal actors in wt 
the tragedy are all + 
clearly defined and gifted with a wind 
and sea sagacity peculiar to sailors and 
fishermen. There is a wisdom, not of the 
world, but of living, which makes 
philosophers of simple folk. It focuses 


all their faculties upon some grim theory 
of life that only seems grotesque to us 
because we have not the same experi- 
ences behind us, nor the same wave- 
capped perspective forward from which 
to draw conclusions. 
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The Cloister Library 


Or the numerous series that are of- 
fered to this and that class of readers 
by our publishers, none is more happily 
conceived and better exceuted than this 
Cloister Library.* The very cover of 
the volumes is calculated to tempt a man 
into the sin of which George Herbert 
complained : 

“Thou didst betray me to a lingring book, 

And wrap me in a gown.” 


We wonder how genuinely popular 
to-day the exquisite Parson of Bemerton 
is, how much his quaint verses are really 
read. To turn from 
the religious poetry 
of more recent 
times (even from 
Keble and the best 
of them) to Her- 
bert’s Temple is to 
pass from the dull 
highway of the 
prosaic to the fair 
gardens of wonder 
and delight. It is 
a cause of per- 
petual astonish- 
ment to see how 
Herbert invests 
even the oldest 
commonplaces with 
the never weary- 
ing allurement of 
novelty. Does he 
think of the transi- 
toriness of all 
things? Immedi- 
ately there comes 
to him that oft 
quoted, yet always 
fresh conceit : 
“Sweet day, so cool, 

so calm, so bright, 
The bridall of the 
earth and skie: 
The dew shall weep thy fall to night; 
For thou must die.” 


Does the beauty of spring return upon 
his vision? Forthwith he describes it: 





* THE CLOISTER Liprary. New York: Tennant 
& Ward. $1.00 a volume. 

Tue Way oF PeRFECTION. By Saint Teresa. 
Translated by Abraham Woodhead. 

THOUGHTS IN THE CLOISTER AND THE CROWD, 
om COMPANION OF My SouitupE. By Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

Tk TEMPLE, and A PRIEST TO THE TEMPLE. 


Bu George Herbert. 











“ How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns!” 


Does he reflect on what Donne would 
call the Seven Deaths of Man? There- 
upon he begins the count: 
“How soon doth man decay! 

When clothes are taken from a chest of sweets 

To swaddle infants, whose young breath 

Scarce knows the way; 

Those clouts are little winding sheets, 

Which do consigne and send them unto death.” 


Johnson cast a reproach on_ these 
‘“‘ metaphysical ” poets for their conceits. 
We of to-day might learn from them 
that the cunning of intellect is as neces- 
sary in verse as the display of emotions 
or sensibility. 

Of the other two volumes now in- 
cluded in the Cloister Library, one, Sir 
Arthur Helps, is a fit companion for 
Herbert, tho naturally very different in 
style and intention. As for the second 
we could wish that some other transla- 
tion of Saint Teresa had been selected 
or prepared than this of Abraham Wood- 
head. His English is stiff and utterly 
fails to convey the effect of Saint 
Teresa’s writing. 


The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of 
Claudius. A Study by Allen Perley Ball. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.25. 

There are few literary productions 
with regard to which the opinions of 
eminent scholars and literary men of all 
nations differ so widely as upon Seneca’s 
skit on the death of Claudius. “ Silly,” 

“witty,” “sorry would-be satire,” “one 

of the merriest and liveliest satires of 

antiquity ” are some of the typical esti- 
mates of Mackail and Havet, Cruttwell 
and Boissier. While it certainly does not 
rank with Lucian’s Dialogues of the 

Gods, or Byron’s Vision of Judgment, 

to which category it belongs, it cannot be 

denied, we think, that it is at least capital 
fooling, with plenty of broad fun in it of 
quite a modern flavor. The present edi- 


tion is accompanied by a translation, an _ 


introduction of over a hundred pages, 
and notes that take up nearly the same 
amount of space, and it is not too much 
to say that Professor Ball has probably 
provided the reader with the best equip- 
ment for the study of this curious speci- 
men of the Menippean satire than can 
be met with either in this country or in 
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England. The notes are exhaustive, the 
conjectural readings being based on a 
comparison of the best manuscripts. 
These guesses are often happy and 
original, and are always bold and sug- 
gestive; they throw light on several pas- 
sages that have hitherto been somewhat 
obscure. The translation, too, deserves 
praise for its strong, condensed style, 
plainness of diction and easy flow of 
language. The Latin meters have been 
successfully imitated,.and these rhythmical 
versions, while keeping singularly, close 
to the text, are spirited and harmonious. 
Js 
A Fight for the City. By Alfred Hodder. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
Those who followed the newspaper re- 
ports of Mr. Jerome’s tremendous cam- 
paign in the last New York elections 
need not be told that this story of A Fight 
for the City makes interesting reading. 
Mr. Hodder was one of the band of 
young men who stood by Mr. Jerome’s 
side through the battle, and since that 
time he has been acting as secretary to 
the District Attorney. His knowledge of 
the events described is therefore intimate 
and accurate, and his training as novelist 
has enabled him to relate the story vivid- 
ly. The book is, however, considerably 
more than a mere narration of what hap- 
pened in those exciting days. It presents 
with a great deal of acumen and per- 
suasiveness Mr. Jerome’s (we may say 
also Mr. Hodder’s) theory of city gov- 
ernment,—the working of the liquor laws 
and other laws which attempt to regulate 
the pleasure and vice of the community. 
The style is vigorous and facts are not 
blinked. It is one of the honestest books 
on municipal government we have ever 
read. - 


The Story of the Trapper. [The Story of the 
West Series.] By A.C. Laut. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.25 net. 

The old life of the woods, the moun- 
tains and the plains as it was before 
the steam engine appeared, before even 
the wagon trains of the emigrants made 
their lumbering way to the West, is told 
in these captivating pages. In general, 
the same material is drawn upon that 
served for this talented author’s two 
former books, “ Heralds of Empire” 
and “ Lords of the North.” Here, how- 
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ever, it is narrative, and in good part, 


history. ‘The maneuvers, skirmishes 
and battles of the rival fur companies, 
stories of the lone trappers who worked 
their way amid the many perils of the 
wilderness, of Indian ambushes and 
massacres and of all that went to make 
up the wild life of the frontier, are told 
in a fascinating manner. The famous 
John Colter, who accompanied the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and who, 
a few years afterward, so miraculously 
escaped from the Blackfeet, appears 
often in these pages, along with other 
trappers less known to fame. We miss 
the indomitable “ Kit ” Carson, tho per- 
haps the author considered him too 
modern. The book is appropriately 
dedicated “ to all who know the gypsy 
yearning for the wilds.” 
a 


The Story of the Churches. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co., $1.00 per volume. 

The Baptists. By Henry C. Vedder. 
The Presbyterians. By Charles L. Thompson 

The aim of this series is set forth in 
the publishers’ note, “ to furnish a uni- 
form set of Church histories, brief but 
complete, and designed to instruct the 
average Church member in the origin, de- 
velopment and history of the various de- 
nominations.” Measured by this stand- 
ard these books are quite satisfactory. 
Being written by denominational cham- 
pions we could hope that they would be 
entirely impartial, but Dr. Vedder has 
marred his book by a bit of partisanship, 
in the opening chapter, which will be of- 
fensive to some and is quite uncalled for 
in a history. 

& 


Resist Not Evil. By Clarence Darrow, 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 75 cents 


Chi- 


Despite Mr. Darrow’s high ideals and 
excellent purposes, his ardency of con- 
viction leads him to the making of many 
preposterous statements. Soldiers, he 
maintains, are no longer primarily em- 
ployed for national defense, but for civil 
repression. “If work were sufficiently 
plenty or remunerative,” he writes, 
“both jails and almshouses would be 
compelled to close their doors.” There 
is nothing whatever to indicate this rela- 
tionship of cause and effect so far as jails 
are concerned, “ All new communities 
where land is cheap or free and labor has 
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ample employment, or better still, a 
chance to employ itself, are very free 
from crime.” The exact opposite of this, 
so far as new communities are con- 
cerned, is generally true. 

“England™made Australia its dumping 
ground for criminals for years, but these same 
criminals, when turned upon the wide plains 
with a chance to get theirliving from the soil, 
became peaceable, orderly citizens fully respect- 
ing one another’s rights.” 


Verily, the early history of Australia 
might have been consulted to better pur- 
pose. Much of the book, unfortunately, 
is written in this sweeping and reckless 


manner. 
& 


The Wind in the Rose-Bush, and Other 
Stories of the Supernatural. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 


When Henry James wrote “ The Turn 
of the Screw ” some years ago he showed 
that the power of writing ghost stories 
was not confined to the romanticists ; 
that the realist, by his arduous training 
in portraying facts as they are, had a 
certain advantage when he advanced 
into the spiritual world. “ The Turn of 
the Screw” is perhaps the most awful 
ghost story ever written in America, and 
leaves a spell on the reader that lasts. 
To read one of Poe’s gruesome tales 
after Mr. James’s calm dealing with 
death is almost a relief. Miss Wilkins— 
for we shall continue to call her that— 
has always been known as a realist, and 
her readers have come to expect from 
her only the actual and the commonplace, 
illumined by her remarkable personal- 
ity. The Wind in the Rose-Bush is New 
England again, in its houses, its Colonial 
furniture, and above all, in its characters ; 
but while the setting is wholly actual, the 
atmosphere is supernatural. Much of 
the folk-lore of New England is full of 
just such yarns as these ; haunted houses, 
haunted rooms and closets, inhabited only 
by departed spirits, who emphatically 
resent any intrusion upon their domain. 
Yet Miss Wilkins has by her long train- 
ing in the description of real life, by her 
accuracy of values in local color, and by 
her natural gifts, given such an air of 
vivid horror to these old wives’ tales 
that she fairly makes the hair rise and 
the flesh creep. If the jaded novel reader 





























is looking for a new sensation, we advise 
him to peruse the second story in this 
book, “ The Shadows on the Wall.” He 
will not remain alone in his room after 
finishing “it. 

& 


The History of South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution. By Edward McCrady. New York: 
The Macmillan Co,, $3 50 net. 


This is the fourth of the series of 
volumes which Mr. McCrady has con- 
tributed on the early history of South 
Carolina. The first two deal with the 
Colonial history under the proprietary 
and under the royal government, while 
the last two have covered the events and 
subjects of the Revolutionary period. 
From the first these books have been 
welcomed as the most accurate and com- 
plete on the subject, quite superseding 
Hewatt and Ramsay. We now have the 
last volume of one of the best of our 
Colonial histories. It is an interesting 
and readable, tho hardly a popular, his- 
tory. The scope of the work embraces so- 
cial, economic and constitutional phases, 
as well as political history. The unvary- 
ing chronological arrangement of events 
may render the work more popular, but 
it weakens the presentation of consti- 
tutional and institutional subjects, and 
detracts from the scientific value of such 
treatments. He shows that South Caro- 
lina acted a distinguished part in the 
Revolutionary drama, and was the scene 
of more battles than any other of the 
original States. Its heroes, he says, were 
as devoted and able and patriotic as the 
war produced. In fact, if there is any 
general criticism of the book, it is that 
the author is too constantly on the look- 
out for “the honor of South Carolina.” 
A writer in such a state of mind is. sub- 
jected to too great temptations and will 
seldom be sound and impartial in his 
judgments. In Mr. McCrady’s zeal to 
exalt the Southern partisan leaders he 
has been overcritical of General Greene, 
He thinks Greene has been overestimated 
and the reduction of his heroic size seems 
to be the chief effort of this volume. 
The writer suggests that Greene was 
“avaricious of personal distinction and 
jealous for the undivided honor of his 
achievement.” His military genius is 
denied, and he is accused of lying and 
peculating and pettyness. Double deal- 
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ing and lack of patriotism aré\ further 
charges. Yet in spite of Mr. McGrady’s 
adverse criticism, the logic of éyents 
compels him to concede that the battles 
fought by the regular army under Greene 
drove the British from South Carolina, 
Uut of all the facts available the worst 
possible case has been made for Greene, 
and the purpose seems to be the exalta- 
tion of Sumter. Yet it is shown that 
this hero was at odds with Lee, Greene, 
Marion and Rutledge, whose heroism 
posterity has agreed upon, and the au- 
thor cannot see that such a fact is 
strange if his conclusions are correct. 


& 


The House on the Hudson. By Francis 
Powell New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. 

A first book of no mean versatility, 
weaving as it does a unique detective 
thread with others of unconventional 
color. It deals voluminously with the 
personal mishaps of Miss Athena Dero- 
han, a young woman conceived upon a 
most resourceful scale, so unprecedent- 
edly beautiful is she, so dull at times, 
so astute at-others, so superior to the 
trivialities of her age and sex, so soft in 
her softness, so Pagan in her cruelty, so 
artificially independent of even the 
hero’s aid! Add to this jumble of char- 
acteristics a pugilistic tendency which 
prompts her, when sore oppressed, to 
bowl over, with one sweep of her deli- 
cate arm, any of the coterie of villains. 
and, in the name of variety, what more 
could one wish! This entertaining 
creature becomes quite isolated from 
the world some few minutes’ ride from 
New York, where she is confined, like 
a hapless canary bird, in a queer house 
filled with queer people. Up to the 
moment of her release one follows the 
chronicle with limping credulity, but 
speedy concern. 


7 


The Traitors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, §1.50. 
This latest story of Mr. Oppenheim 
seems to have perfected his happiest 
style. He has a vigorous insight into 
the signs and countersigns of human 
motives, and in The Traitors has ex- 
tended his understanding to the larger 
characteristics of nations, Theos, a 
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fanciful principality situated ostensibly 
in the neighborhood of Ruritania, forms 
the setting for a tale of revolution, mon- 
archy and political intrigue within and 
a strenuous Turkish siege without. 
Physical feats balance nicely its com- 
bats of wit, and the love passages are 
inserted with a judicious combination 
of sparseness and fervor. We cannot 
curb a word of gratulation to Mr. Op- 
penheim for his unique reserve in the 
matter of blood-thirstiness, for tho sev- 
eral pages are somewhat splattered 
with gore, we suspect, from past liter- 
ary carnages, of what enormous absten- 
tion he is master. He writes with one 
eye on his pad and the other on life, so 
that traitors as well as betrayed are 
human, and therefore both to some ex- 
tent lovable, thus lending to his story 
the dramatic uncertainty which at- 
taches to all issues of real experience. 


a 
The Doukhobors: Their History in Russia, 
Their Migration to Canada. By Joseph 
Elkinton. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Fer- 
ris & Leach, $2.00. 

The Canadian Government is finding 
its Russian Quaker settlers quite as an- 
tagonistic to the mild and equable civil 
administration which prevails across 
the border as they were to the drastic 
government of the land from which 
they emigrated. The great majority of 
them decline to take up land in sever- 
alty, even tho they can transform it 
into communal land immediately on 
gaining title, and they will not counte- 
nance the licensing of persons intend- 
ing to marry or the registration of 
births and deaths. The Government 
has been puzzled over the problem of 
what to do with them, and so far has 
taken no definite action looking to a 
sweeping enforcement.of its laws. Evi- 
dently it believes a waiting policy to be 
best. Mr. Elkinton approves this 
course of the Government as the one 
most likely to bring good results in the 
end. In the meantime the various 
Quaker societies of America and Eng- 
land are employing their best powers of 
argument and persuasion on the Douk- 
hobors, in the hope and expectancy of 
bringing about a uniform compliance 
with the laws. The outcome, Mr. 
Elkinton admits, is largely dependent 
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upon the attitude of their leader, Peter 
Verigin, who has but recently rejoined 
his fellow religionists after a long exile 
in Russia. Should he prove recalci- 
trant the trouble will be indefinitely 
prolonged, unless the Government 
takes decisive action. The author 
knows the Doukhobors well, having 
spent considerable time among them, 
and he makes an earnest plea in their 
behalf. He gives a history of the sect, 
recounts the persecution of its mem- 
bers and the details of their emigration 
to Canada, and relates his personal ex- 
periences in the colonies in Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan. The proceeds of 
the work will go toward the education 
of the Doukhobors, the majority of 
whom are illiterate. 


Js 


The Real Benedict Arnold. By Charles Burr 
Todd. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
$1.25 net. 


In these days such a title usually pre- 
cedes a more or less virulent attack 
upon the reputation of some person pre- 
viously held in honor. In this case the 
subject’s reputation is vastly in need of 
defense, and it is an act of grace to ex- 
tend it. Mr. Todd has a practiced pen 
and produces books that deserve the 
praise of being “ easy to read.” He is 
not a searcher among hitherto un- 
printed sources of information, but he 
has gained from published records 
probably all that may be said in favor 
of his present hero, and has told it in a 
pleasant if not always a convincing 
way. It has never been doubted that 
Arnold was a soldier of splendid quali- 
ties and unusual abilities, and that his 
might have remained an honored name 
but for the mean jealousy of inferior 
men acting upon a pride that was almost 
equal to that of Milton’s Satan. The 
circumstantial evidence upon which 
Mr. Todd relies to prove his position 
that Arnold’s treason was chiefly due 
to his overwhelming passion for his sec- 
ond wife is equally strong to prove that 
when he accepted the Governorship of 
Philadelphia he did so with the inten- 
tion already fully formed to open nego- 
tiations with the British Government 
through the intervention of influential 
Tories, and that he sought the acquaint- 
ance of the Shiffens, among others, with 
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that end in view; that his falling in love 
with the beautiful Peggy was rather the 
result than the cause of his friendship 
with her father. Arnold’s proud and 
revengeful temper was alone sufficient 
ground for his action. 


ed 


Braddock’s Road and Three Relative Papers. 
By Archer Butler Hulbert. [No. 4 of 
Historic Highways of America Series.] 
Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, $2.50 net 
The unfortunate Edward Braddock 

receives here his full meed of praise. 

No overturning of past historical judg- 

ments can establish for him the charac- 

ter of a great commander, in whom 
caution and initiative are happily blend- 
ed; but at least his energy, both in 
the work of preparation and on the 
march; his unflinching determination 
and his courage may fittingly be set 
forth to a public too prone to regard 
him as stubborn, rash and vain. The 
enormous difficulties he surmounted are 
detailed at length, and the work he per- 
formed is set in a clearer light. The 
author has been fortunate in his search 
for material, and has thus been enabled 
to give a more exact account of the 
march and the battle than has hereto- 
fore appeared in print. Especially val- 
uable have been the researches of Mr. 

T. C. Atkinson as to the location of the 

old road, traces of it in many places be- 

ing now almost entirely obliterated. 


J 


The Work of Wall Street. By Sereno S. 
beg New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1.25. 


Wall Street—at once an incitement to 
the fury of the anarchist and socialist, 
the type of modern wickedness to the 
pseudo-moralist, and the flame to the 
outside dreamers about sudden riches 
and a life of luxury—has certainly 
waited too long for a public exposition 
of its real character. It is no “easy” 
place; it is one of hard and wearing 
work. It is no sure road for finding 
money ; reckoned as a problem of chances 
the innocent outsider might as well be- 
take himself to the faro bank at once. 
The struggling professional man, the 
small trader, or the employee on a meager 
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salary, who are the class most seductive- 
ly tempted, should especially keep away. 
The real work of the Street is commis- 
sion work—purchase and sale of bonds 
and stocks on order from customers. The 
Exchange is a place, as Mr. Pratt well 
says, where incomes—present, future or 
expected—are bought and sold. It is, 
therefore, a place for furnishing a meas- 
ure of values, and is so necessary that 
if its abolition by law as a wicked place 
could be conceived the higher law of 
necessity would restore it. The book 
deals at length with the thousand details 
of the machinery, the rules and modes 
of listing and trading, the tools and the 
convenient terms, the manner of settle- 
ments, and so on. The close relations 
between brokers and the banks, and the 
unavoidable form of borrowing called 
overcertification and technically unlaw- 
ful, are clearly explained, and an espe- 
cially interesting chapter tells of the 
Stock Exchange Clearing House, now 
eleven years old, which has enormously 
reduced certification of checks by doing 
for brokers the same service which the 
banks have long done for themselves— 
settling their transactions daily by the 
principle of offset, each dealer’s pur- 
chases being set over against his sales 
and the net differences only remaining to 
be adjusted by cash payment. The 
modern instrument, credit, has no larger 
field of operation than here. Contracts 
made only by a nod and not susceptible 
of proof are habitually carried out, even 
at a loss; this may not be by a more 
deeply rooted honesty than in the world 
at large, but it is the indispensable con- 
dition of the business. There is no place 
where personal reputation counts for so 
much. 
as 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure. By Mrs 

Aubrey Le Blond. With yer 

illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., $3.00 net. 

A compilation of published narratives 
of mountain climbing, mainly Alpine, 
and, as stated on the title page, for the 
benefit of non-climbers. The author con- 


tributes little that is noteworthy from 
personal experience, and in the few 
original chapters deals largely with sug- 
gestions as to guides, supplies, outfits 
These will 


and like practical details. 
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doubtless be appreciated by the devotees 
of the sport, but to “ non-climbers ” the 
hook will seem rather scrappy and cer- 
tainly not comparable in interest to the 
complete stories of Whymper and others 
who have made famous ascents. 

Js 


Literary Notes 


GENERAL CHARLES KING’s latest novel is “A 
Daughter of the Sioux.” (The Hobart Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

....The First and Second Books of the Mac- 
cabees, edited by W. Fairweather, has been 
added to the Dent-Lippincott Temple Bible. 


....""Hand-Loom Weaving, a Manual for 
School and Home,” by Mattie Phipps Todd, 
gives full instruction for all the processes of 
weaving mats, rugs, hammocks, blankets, etc., 
by hand. (Rand, McNally & Co., 90 cents.) 


....Among the more important recent publi- 
cations of A. C. McClurg & Co. are “ Reflections 
of a Lonely Man,” by “A. C. M.,” “The Souls 
of Black Folk,” by W. E. B. Du Bois and “ The 
Ward of King Canute,” by Ottilie A. Liljen- 
crantz. 

....Mr. Charles P. Everett has just issued an 
interesting volume, entitled “Lincoln in Cari- 
cature,” by Rufus Rockwell Wilson, author of 
“ Washington, the Capitol City.” The principal 
interest of this publication lies in the 32 plates 
which are reproductions of some of the more 
important contemporary cartoons of Lincoln. 


.... The eighth volume of “The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,” which has now ap- 
peared, includes words from Fuller’s Earth to 
Halitherium.. Among the important articles in 
this volume are Greece and Germany with their 
proper subdivisions, all treated at considerable 
length. 


...-One of the most notable events connected 
with the celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Emerson’s birthday is the publication of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Centenary 
Edition of Emerson’s Complete Works. Two 
or three volumes of matter hitherto unpublished 
will be added. Notes, by Edward Waldo Emer- 
son, at the end of each volume will be a new 
feature, as no annotated edition of Emerson’s 
works has hitherto been issued. Volumes I, II, 
and III are published May 2oth. 


....One hundred “Cartoons by McCutch- 
eon,” taken from the Chicago Record-Herald, 
form an album in which satire and kindly 
humor are mingled in wise proportions. As 


Mr. George Ade writes in the introductory 
note: “ Those who have studied Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s cartoons in the daily press doubtless have 
been favorably impressed by the two eminent 
characteristics of his intent. First, he cartoons 
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public men without grossly insulting them. 
Second, he rceognizes the very large and im- 
portant fact that political events do not fill the 
entire horizon of the American people.” (A.C. 
McClurg & Co.) 


Pebbles 


InsTEAD of petering out, the Pope is out- 
Petering Peter—The Boston Transcript. 


....Wall Street—The most noted, if not the 
most popular, watering place in the country.— 
Puck. 

....Sir Thomas Lipton is having pretty tough 
luck now, but wait until he builds “ Shamrock 
XIII.”—Jhe Atlanta Constitution. 


....“ Two heads are better than one,” said 
the two-headed man as he kissed his sweetheart 
on both cheeks at once.—Princeton Tiger. 


....The announcements of births, marriages, 
and deaths in the Bosworth (Mo.) Weekly Star 
are printed under the head, “ Yells, Bells, and 
Knells.”—E-xchange. 


Willie fell in the molasses 
Barrel, in the shed. 
“Now, I'll lick you, Willie,” 
His angry mother said. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....“I notice that the Chicago News says it 
might be a pleasure to be President, but Mark 
Hanna would rather go about doing good.” 
“Yes. Who is Good?”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Willie climbed out on the bank 

And shyly looked askance, 

For tho his other clothes were there, 

Some one had swiped his mittens. 
—Yale Record. 


GROVER’S RUBAIYAT. 


In that inverted bowl which hides my brain 
The bee unbidden hums his soft refrain ; 
Then, tired of egoistic surfeiting, 
Sinks to innocuous desuetude again. 
—The Washington Post. 


....A trust company pays interest at the rate 
of two per cent. per annum on the whole of 
any deposit exceeding $300, and no interest on 
smaller deposits. A certain savings bank pays 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum 
on all deposits. A man has deposits both in the 
bank and with the trust company. He transfers 
$150 from the savings bank to the trust com- 
pany and his annual income is increased by two 
dollars. If, instead of $150, he had transferred 
a certain amount from the savings bank to the 
trust company, his annual income would have 
been decreased by one dollar. Find the second 
amount.—H arvard Entrance Examination 
Question, June, 1902. 

















The “ Union Shop” 


THE INDEPENDENT has received the 
following communication from one of 
its subscribers, a manufacturer of 
woolen goods and clothing. He says: 


We have long been subscribers and readers 
of your weekly paper, and have been interested 
in your editorials on the labor question. We 
herewith inclose you a clipping from the Daily 
Trade Record, of Chicago, which includes a 
reply of W. H. Bell, the President of the 
Omaha Central Labor Union, to the platform 
and principles of the Omaha Association of 
3usiness Men. The principal point we would 
call your attention to is Mr. Bell’s statement 
that organized labor cannot recede from the 
stand it has taken that employers shall employ 
“only union men.” To us this strikes at 
the root of the whole matter. We have 
been through considerable labor trouble in 
our business here, and demands were made 
upon us that we unionize and employ only 
union help. We declined to do this, and were 
able to maintain our position and to fill the 
places left vacant by the strikers; about one 
hundred and twenty-five, who went out and 
left us. Our total number of employees is 
about four hundred and fifty. 

We write this letter in hopes that you may 
have time to look it over and use it as an idea 
for an editorial on this particular point, which 
we believe employers will never yield to, except 
under pressure, and then only so long as they 
are obliged to. 


Undoubtedly the labor advocate re- 
ferred to by our correspondent is cor- 
rect in holding that the demand usually 
insisted upon most strenuously by 
labor unions is that of exclusive em- 
ployment of union members. The hos- 
tility toward the non-unionist and the 
“scab” is so strong in this country 
that it became a matter of surprise to 
the British labor delegates of the Mose- 
ly Industrial Commission during their 
recent visit. The comparative equa- 
nimity with which unionists in Great 
3ritain look upon non-unionists is part- 
ly explained by the older and stronger 
position of the unions, and partly by 
the absence of immigration. But in 


America, where the unions are mainly 
in the formative stage and where race 
barriers interfere with united action, 
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the non-unionist or “scab” is an ob- 
ject of dread and enmity to the strug- 
gling unionists. 

The constitutions, the laws, the 
courts, the employers, the press and in- 
deed the whole spirit of American insti- 
tutions are undoubtedly opposed to the 
discrimination against non-unionists in 
securing and holding employment. In 
the face of this prevailing sentiment the 
persistence of the unions in their an- 
tagonism to non-unionists must be ex- 
plained by new economic conditions 
which have arisen since the time when 
the American sentiment of individual 
liberty had become thus crystallized. 
For it cannot be explained by reference 
to a spirit of malice and jealousy—it 
must.be explained as a measure of self- 
protection. 

The objects of a union are a mini- 
mum wage, maximum hours and fa- 
vorable rules of discipline. The con- 
ditions under which these are secured 
require, first of all, that they be as- 
sented to by all workmen in the same 
competitive field. The employer who 
pays lower wages than his competitors 
under similar conditions will shortly 
force them to his level of wages, or 
drive them out of business. Conse- 
quently the union must set the stand- 
ard for practically every employer in 
the same business, if it is materially to 
raise wages and shorten hours. 

Now, experience has shown that it is 
difficult and usually impossible to set 
the standard for each employer unless 
all of the men in his employment are 
members of the union—z.¢., unless the 
shop is a union shop. Even one non- 
unionist is a menace to the standard, 
since, if the employer is free to hire one 
he may hire two or three, and may 
gradually displace the union members. 
Concerted action of the workmen is 
prevented, since the non-unionist seeks 
favor with the foreman or employer, 
and cannot be disciplined by the union 
for accepting less than the standard 
scale of wages. The modern corpora- 
tion, with its hundreds of stockholders, 
acts as one man through the manager, 
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and only when its thousands of em- 
ployees act as one man through their 
business agent are the two parties on 
ah equal footing. The minority stock- 
holders are compelled to act with the 
majority by the charter of incorpora- 
tion, and the minority workmen are 
compelled to do the same by the union. 
Just as the corporation could not attain 
its ends if individual stockholders were 
allowed to sell its product at prices less 
than those charged by the manager, so 
a union cannot maintain its position if 
individual workmen are allowed to sell 
their labor at wages less than those es- 
tablished by the union. In the one case 
corporation law secures uniformity, in 
the other case the trade union. 

The experience of unions has taught 
them that employers take every pos- 
sible advantage to break down the 
standards which they struggle to main- 
tain. Even where an employer has 
their entire confidence they know that 
employers and managers pass away 
and that a successor may come in to 
take advantage of any weakness in 
their armament. The policies of unions 
cannot be understood unless account 
be taken of this experience with em- 
ployers. The weaker and younger the 
union the fresher is their bitter experi- 
ence. It is this state of hostility that 
explains the insistence of unions on the 
exclusive employment of unionists, and 
only when the time shall come that em- 
ployer and employee shall have per- 
fect faith in each other will the union 
abandon this and other weapons of the 
militant stage. 

A curious feature of this problem 
is the large number of employers who, 
after being compelled to unionize their 
shops, discovered that the labor ques- 
tion gave them much less trouble than 
when they insisted on the “open” 
shop. One employer who won a six 
months’ strike in order to retain a few 
non-union men was chagrined when 
they joined the union and gave him 
such trouble that he was compelled to 
discharge them. Where the union is 
confident that the employer will not 
take advantage of them, as is the case 
in a “ union shop,” they join with him 
in disciplining the unruly and inefficient 
workmen; but where they are con- 
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tinually fighting him, as in an “open 
shop,” they protect all of their mem- 
bers whether efficient or not. If they 
know that dismissal of a union man 
means only the employing of another 
union man, they do not inquire into the 
reasons for dismissal, as they do when 
it means the possible employment of a 
non-unionist. When the employer has 
reached the point where he recognizes 
the union by dealing with its agents, he 
usually finds smoother sailing by go- 
ing on to the next point, where he in- 
structs his foreman to employ only 
union men. Very few employers 
would formally agree with a union to 
do this, since it seems an infraction 
upon the principles of American lib- 
erty, but an increasing number of em- 
ployers do it without formal agree- 
ment. It is one of those cases where 
the theories adopted under earlier con- 
ditions give way to exigencies of new 
conditions. i. 


Interests Hostile to Mr. Roose- 
velt 


WHILE jeports from the Western 
cities through which Mr. Roosevelt is 
passing bear witness to his immense 
popularity, evidence of a desire on the 
part of offended Eastern capitalists to 
prevent his nomination in 1904 continues 
to be discussed in the daily press. Cor- 
respondents from Washington and the 
Northern Central States visit New York 
to inquire about the attitude of those in- 
terests whose hostility is said to have 
been aroused by the President’s course 
with respect to the coal strike and the 
railroad merger. They assert that proof 
of this hostility has been found. It is 
given to them in the statements of finan- 
ciers who do not permit their names to 
be published. It is seen, the investigators 
say, in the utterances of certain journals. 
But this opposition to the President is 
not shown openly; it is disguised, or 
manifested in subterranean ways. 

Undoubtedly there are powerful capi- 
talists who have been profoundly dis- 
turbed by the President’s acts and who 
would prefer the nomination of some 
other Republican whose views accord 
with their own. But we have seen no 














sign that they are seeking persistently 
and with all the power at their command 
to ‘defeat his nomination. We suppose 
that some of them do grumble over their 
own discomfiture and do enjoy putting 
a spoke in the President’s wheel when- 
ever this can be done; but most of them 
well know that their avowed and open 
hostility would merely endear him to the 
public. 

The very acts which they resent have 
been the most popular achievements of 
his administration. The policy which 


they most heartily disapprove has most- 


forcibly commended him to the people. 
We refer, of course, to his successful at- 
tempt to end the great coal strike and, to 
his enforcement of the Sherman _ act 
against the Northern Securitiés railway 
merger. We do.not believe that in either 
of these cases, or in the prosecution of 
the combined beef companies, his motive 
was political. With respect to the coal 
strike he patriotically sought to relieve an 
intolerable and menacing situation by 
promoting arbitration. In the railroad 
case he responded to the appeals of citi- 
zens and States for the enforcement of a 
law that had clearly been violated. But 
while ‘his motive was not political in a 
personal sense, the shrewdest politician 
bent upon personal gain could have done 
nothing that would have yielded greater 
results in. popular commendation and 
support. Those who venture to denounce 
these acts must be content to stand with 
an extremely small minority of Ameri- 
can voters, Their influence can be ex- 
erted in conventions and at elections only 
to increase the majority of the man who 
did the work. 

It is absurd to suppose that sane Re- 
publican capitalists offended by the 
President’s coal strike and Trust policy 
could be induced to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Democratic success would 
mean a more severe enforcement of the 
Sherman act and a radical use of the 
powers of inquiry now vested in the 
Bureau of Corporations. It would mean 
a determined attempt to cut off the tariff 
duties on steel and other products in 
which some of these dissatisfied men are 
deeply interested. No Democrat who 


can be nominated for the Presidency 
would assist these offended capitalists. 
His election would surely prevent an as- 
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similation of all their undigested securi- 
ties. 

War upon the Sherman act in the 
councils of the Republican party, or a 
movement there for the repeal of it, must 
encounter the opposition of the party’s 
established and proclaimed policy. Dur- 
ing the last campaign, members of the 
Cabinet and other prominent Republi- 
cans asked for popular support on the 
ground that this law had been proposed 
and enacted, and was then being enforced 
The statute 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s prosecutions under 
it are highly valued Republican assets. 
‘'o discredit, the law now by party action 
would be-incredible folly. The statute 
is one Of great and general popularity. 
A vast majority of the people think that 
it ought to be used against hundreds of 
combinations which it has never touched. 

We are not saying that it is a per- 
fect law. In fact, we think it ought to 
be amended. But the offended capital- 
ists of whom we have been speaking 
could not get rid of it by preventing the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt or by 
electing a Democratic Presideat, even 
if either of these things were possible in 
1904. They might convince the public 
that the law ought to be modified, if 
they should set out to do this in an open 
and earnest fashion. Under the recent 
decision, the acquisition of power to 
suppress competition between two par- 
allel lines of railroad is unlawful, even 
if the power has not been exercised. 
It is unlawful to use such power even 
for the good of the public. With re- 
spect to railroads, at least, only unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade and. oppres- 
sive or otherwise injurious suppression 
of competition should be forbidden... If 
such a change should be made, the peo- 
ple would reasonably insist that it be 
accompanied by an increase of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s 
power. The railroad capitalists who 
dislike the statute as it stands should 
make an open and straightforward cam- 
paign with the public and before Con- 
gress for the amendment we have indi- 
cated. They should present their case 
with all the available force of argument 
and economic illustration. There is 
much opposition to be overcome, but 
the American people like a courageous, 
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frank and earnest appeal to their com- 
mon sense. Much more can be accom- 
plished by such a campaign than by a 
vain attempt to prevent the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt by working in the sub- 
ways of politics. 


Race Suicide 


Tue term “race suicide” is becom- 
ing common in the newspapers, and is 
being used “ by many who know not 
wherefore,” if we may so quote Dante. 
We can conceive of three ways by 
which a race can become extinct: By 
extermination through such agencies as 
war, disease and vice, by a loss of fer- 
tility and by voluntarily ceasing to 
propagate. It is obviously only the 
last condition which can be described 
as “ race suicide,” and the term should 
be kept to its proper use if it is to have 
a sufficiently definite meaning to be of 
any value. 

The two cases which are attracting 
most attention now are the French and 
the New Englanders. In both cases 
we see races which have formerly been 
strong and prolific, and have contrib- 
uted largely to the world’s civilization, 
are now dying out on their native soil 
under circumstances not more unfa- 
vorable to their prosperity than those 
which formerly prevailed. Wars are 
rare, and pestilence is held in check by 
the new sanitation. The people are not 
more addicted to destructive vices than 
those which are taking their places. 
Wealth is increasing, so there is no 
question of poverty or starvation. 
Neither people is being crowded out. 
On the contrary, it seems if it were not 
for immigration both France and New 
England would become in time depopu- 
lated and revert to their primeval for- 
ests. Are these cases of race suicide or 
of race senescence? That is the im- 
portant question; for if it is the latter 
the appeals of clergy and statesmen and 
educators are all in vain. 

It is common in historical writing to 
speak of a race having a limited period 
of life, or at least of activity and accom- 
plishment, and we talk of young and 
old peoples, expecting more of the for- 
mer. Is this anything more than a 
Has a breed of men an al- 


metaphor? 
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loted span of life, like an indivdual, at 
the end of which it dies, not from acci- 
dental and external causes, but from in- 
ternal and unavoidable decay? Or is 
there a certain stage of development 
when, as Schopenhauer says, a race re- 
solves upon the renunciaton of “the 
will to live?” 

It has generally been held by scien- 
tific thinkers that a belief in the natural 
death of a race is a superstition, and if 
we consider only pure Darwinian prin- 
ciples such a thing as a decline in nat- 
ural fertility is absolutely impossible, 
because those who are the most fertile 
leave the most descendants, and those 
who are sterile leave none to inherit 
their deficiency. But with human be- 
ings there are working so many other 
forces than pure heredity that we can- 
not safely exclude this hypothesis. On 
the contrary, Professor Edward L. 
Thorndyke, of Columbia University, 
who has studied the few statistics 
which are available, reaches the con- 
clusion that the tendency toward the 
depopulation of New England by its 
original inhabitants is not a case of race 
suicide, but of race decadence. He has 
calculated the number of children to 
each family among the alumni of three 
colleges, Middlebury University, New 
York University and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in some cases as far back as 
1803, and he finds that the average 
number of children has decreased from 
4.8 for the decade ending 1819 to 1.8 
for the decade ending 1879. At the 
present death-rate about three children 
to a family are necessary to maintain 
the population undiminished. What is 
most remarkable is that the rate of de- 
crease of the birth-rate is almost iden- 
tical in the three colleges for corre- 
sponding periods. Since the colleges 
studied include both country and city, 
sectarian and undenominational, with 
students mostly from the same people 
but of different classes and conditions 
of life, and therefore not subjected in 
the same degree to the temptation to 
limit the size of the family, this result 
indicates a natural rather than a volun- 
tary sterility as the dominant cause. If 
this is true—and the figures are ob- 
viously susceptible of other interpreta- 
tions—we must conclude that some of 

















the most highly’ developed races of 
mankind are analogous to certain cul- 
tivated forms of animal and vegetable 
life, which have some valuable pecul- 
iarities, but which fail to reproduce 
themselves after a few generations. . 

That those who are intellectually 
the best in each generation should leave 
the fewest descendants is a serious 
thing; for all the recent work in an- 
thropology teaches the importance of 
heredity, and tends to prove Galton’s 
theory that genius is inherited. Pro- 
fessor Cattell in his study of the thou- 
sand most eminent men of the world’s 
history arrives at the conclusion “ that 
heredity, including in that term both 
stability and variability of stock, is 
more potent than social tradition or 
physical environment.” If the thou- 
sand men whose names he gives in the 
February Popular Science Monthly 
had not lived, the world would have 
made little progress in learning, inven- 
tion or wealth; for we cannot assume 
that if a great discovery had not been 
made by one man it would have been 
made a little later by some other. Most 
great deeds have been done by great 
men, and no number of little men could 
have done them. If a creek is too wide 
for one man to jump it, neither can two 
men jump it. Dr. F. A. Woods, of 
Harvard, after a careful study of the 
family genealogies of all the royal fam- 
ilies of Europe and a calculation of the 
mental and moral stature of all their 
known members, reaches the result 
“that heredity has exercised in mental 
life a factor not far from nine-tenths, 
while from the moral side something 
over one-half.” 

But the discovery of the cause of 
the comparative sterility of the popula- 
tion of France and New England re- 
quires a different kind of study from 
that which can be had from the gen- 
eral statistics of population, or from 
a counting of the families of college 
graduates. A study of the families of 
a typical New England town, made by 
a physician and a clergyman, discover- 
ing for each household the age of mar- 
riage, who have remained single, who 
have emigrated, and what married per- 
sons have declined parenthood, would 
give much more valuable results, and 
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would show how much real “ race sui- 
cide ” there is, and how far the unfor- 
tunate result appears, in the words of 
Horace: 
“vitio parentum, 
Rara juventus.” 


& 
The Philippine Friars and Their 
Linds 


Ir is altogether likely that the vexa- 
tious question of the disposal of friars’ 
lands and other property in the Philip- 
pines will soon be settled equally to the 
satisfaction of the people of the United 
States and the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that long before the next general 
election takes place the whole matter 
will have become an innocuous mem- 
ory, utterly unavailable for campaign 
purposes, even in the hands of the most 
astute politicians. 

When Spain yielded the Philippines 
to the United States the Pope accepted 
the change as permanent, and as mean- 
ing that changed ecclesiastical condi- 
tions in the islands must follow; and 
there was no surprise, therefore, when a 
request was made for the retirement of 
the Spanish friars. 

It was seen and acknowledged by the 
authorities of the Church that the Span- 
ish friars would not fit into the new 
scheme of things, and that they must 
go, but the question was when and 
how? 

If the friars in the Philippines were 
the only friars under the dominion of 
Rome the authorities of the Church 
could and would have immediately 
complied with the request of Governor 
Taft for a written promise of their 
withdrawal from the island within a 
limited time, which he coupled with the 
offer of general arbitration as to terms 
of purchase of their property. 

But the Catholic Church has many 
friars in many lands, and was obliged 
to consider the friars of France and 
Spain, for instance, in dealing with this 
matter. Therefore a written promise 
could not be given for fear of the prece- 
dent. 

A verbal promise which was just as 
good was offered but Governor Taft 
believed that by insisting on the writ- 
ten promise he would be able to secure 
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it. The Church did not directly refuse 
to grant what was thus demanded, but 
transferred the whole matter to the ar- 
bitration of Governor Taft and Apos- 
tolic Delegate Guidi, who is accredited 
to the Philippines. 

These two, accordingly, sat down to 
bargain for each piece of property sep- 
arately, and it soon became apparent 
that they would never reach an agree- 
ment; there were so many pieces of 
property, so many claims for damages, 
so many discrepancies in testimony 
and estimates, so much room for op- 
posing opinions. The matter threat- 
ened to drag on for years, getting into 
the courts in hundreds of different cases 
and furnishing a number of very bit- 
ter political issues to divide people on 
religious lines and do much mischief to 
the nation. 

It was at this point that Archbishop 
Ireland suggested to both sides that it 
would be better to reconstitute the 
Board of General Arbitration to deal 
with the whole matter of the friars’ 
claims. Rome was willing, but Mr. 
Root recoiled before the word arbitra- 
tion, preferring appraisal, contending 
that the acceptance of findings of a 
Board of Arbitration would be obliga- 
tory on the parties who had committed 
the matter to that tribunal, while the 
findings of a Board of Appraisal would 
have no such force. The substitution 
of appraisal for arbitration really makes 
no difference, because public opinion 
will certainly enforce the acceptance by 
both parties of any fair award. 

The Church is willing to accept the 
proposed Board of Appraisal, consist- 
ing of two members representing the 
Church and two representing the Gov- 
ernment, and the suggestion has been 
referred to Governor Taft for his opin- 
ion., If he favors it, as is expected, 
a speedy and satisfactory solution of 
the whole friar difficulty will have been 
found. 

Aside from this, ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in the Philippines are progressing 
very favorably. The three new bishops 
of Manila, New Segovia and Nuova 
Caceres are fine Americans, and will do 
much to bring the people of the islands 
into harmony with the new conditions. 
They do not understand the language 
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of the people to whom they are going, 
but they will be surrounded by secre- 
taries who do understand it and learn- 
ing the tongue of the islands will not be 
an impossible task. Of course, the 
fact that the new bishops do not under- 
stand the language of the Philippines 
is a disadvantage, but it simply cannot 
be helped. There are no natives to take 
the places of the Spanish bishops, and 
Americans are therefore inevitable. 
What they will bring to the Philippines 
is loyal Americanism, and they are just 
the very men to infuse that widely 
among their followers in the new field 
to which they are going. The next 
bishop appointed will be a native Fili- 
pino. Precisely who this may be has 
not yet been decided by the Church au- 
thorities. 

As to the Aglipay schism in the 
Philippines, the settlement of the 
friars’ claims is likely to settle that also. 
The followers of Aglipay are deceived 
by him. He has the impudence to tell 
them that he is the Papal Delegate for 
the island. He assures them that he 
has in his pocket the Pope’s commis- 
sion. Aglipay fought the Spaniards, 
then the Americans, and now he is 
fighting against his Church. The na- 
tive clergy of the Philippines have gen- 
uine grievances. The Spanish friars 
made the great mistake of keeping 
them in the background, in an inferior 
position. Nevertheless, they are Cath- 
olics, loyal to the Church. The move- 
ment behind Aglipay has a triple ob- 
ject: 1. To secure race equality for the 
native Philippine clergy as compared 
with others; 2, to obtain the friars’ 
lands ; and, 3, to secure the expulsion of 
the friars. The purchase of the friars’ 
lands by the Government and the re- 
tirement of the friars themselves will 
settle two-thirds of the difficulty, and 
as to the other demand for raceequality, 
its justness is conceded by the Church, 
and the native priests will be advanced 
to the highest ecclesiastical stations in 
the islands just as soon as they can be 
fitted for them. At present the native 
clergy are usually deficient in education 
on account of the disadvantages under 
which they labored during the old 
régime ; but with a fair field they will 
come to the front. The Pope has in- 
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structed the new bishops to educate the 
native priests as highly as possible, 
and probably it will not be long before 
the Church government in the Philip- 
pines is all in the hands of Filipinos. 

The great moving cause of the al- 
leged schism is the desire to get con- 
trol of the friars’ property. The people 
of a town say, “ We paid for the church 
and the convent; therefore they belong 
to us and we want them.” But the ques- 
tion of ownership is ultimately a ques- 
tion of law, and, according to law, the 
friars are the owners. 

Settlement with them and their re- 
tirement will remove the whole matter 
of Church property from controversy 
and leave the fires of revolt among na- 
tive Catholics absolutely no fuel on 
which to feed. 

Leaving the matter unsettled is do- 
ing much harm in the islands, and this 
is liable to react on the United States, 
especially in politics. The longer the 
friars question is allowed to stand the 
worse it becomes, because the friars are 
selling portions of their lands to foreign 
speculators, especially Englishmen, 
who may be depended upon to extort 
all compensation they possibly can 
from the American Government. 

Aside from this dark cloud, which 
Governor Taft is expected to roll away, 
we hear generally hopeful reports from 
the Catholic Church in the Philippines. 
It is becoming loyally American, and 
is fast adapting itself to the radical 
changes which have occurred. 

& 
Civic Courage 

Mayox Boyte, of the city of Newport, 
R. L., belongs to that excellent company 
of men which the French Declaration of 
Rights describes as those “ who have de- 
served well of mankind.” He has shown 
how the civil authorities ought to deal 
with a trespasser that has no scruples 
against stealing from the public, altho he 
might scorn to be guilty of a tort against 
an individual. 

The Old Colony Street Railway had 
determined to put in a switch in one of 
the Newport streets, and the Newport 
public had, on its part, decided that the 
switch would be a public nuisance not to 
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be tolerated. In the face of an order of 
the municipal government forbidding the 
contemplated “improvement,” the Old 
Colony Street Railway corporation put 
a gang of track layers at work last Fri- 
day afternoon. Mayor Boyle then took 
the situation in hand. 

Declaring the city to be in a state of 
riot, the Mayor called on all citizens to 
support the police. The riot call was 
sounded on the fire bells. The fire de- 
partment was placed in readiness to act 
under police orders. Arrangements were 
made to bring the Newport artillery to 
bear, and the naval reserves were called 
out. Almost in less time than it takes to 
tell the story five thousand citizens had 
responded to the Mayor’s call. The 
switch was not laid. 

The significance of this incident is 
two-fold. It brings to public notice a 
fundamental principle of our plan of gov- 
ernment which has far too often been 
forgotten, and it illustrates the proper 
display of civic courage under conditions 
that emphatically call for it. 

Space would fail to enumerate the in- 
stances of defiance of public authority or 
of the evasion of law by corporations en- 
joying privileges conferred: in the form 
of franchises. Time after time scenes of 
disorder, often with a serious disturbance 
of the peace, have accompanied such acts. 
Whenever individual citizens in retalia- 
tion have, in combination or otherwise, 
resorted to violence or to a destruction of 
property, they have placed themselves 
outside the forms of law as completely 
as the original offenders have done. The 
true way to deal with every such‘case is 
that resorted to by Mayor Boyle. The 
Executive has the right to demand the 
active assistance of every citizen in main- 
taining the law. Whenever for any rea- 
son it seems probable that the police or 
the sheriff and his deputies may be un- 
able to cope with malefactors who defv 
the law, or that extra legal means will be 
resorted to by those who resent injury, 
the posse comitatus should be called out. 

This is a good old principle and prac- 
tice, older than American government, 
for it goes back to the earliest days of 
the English constitution, and it is a pity 
that in’ this country we are not more fa- 
miliar with it. Civic spirit would often 
be fortified wonderfully by a bit of actual 
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service, outside of the militia, in main- 
taining the rights and interests of the 
public. 

Resistance to corporate trespassers is 
only one among many of the opportuni- 
ties which local executives might well 
improve to call upon the whole body of 
citizens to maintain the sovereignty of 
law. Lawlessness in connection with la- 
bor disputes could not always be sup- 
pressed by this means, because in some 
regions where practically the entire popu- 
lation consists of the employees of a 
single corporation that is to all intents 
and purposes an absentee landlord, pub- 
lic sympathy is altogether with those 
who overstep the limits of legal action. 
In such cases the employment of troops 
sometimes becomes necessary. But there 
are circumstances under which a general 
response of citizens to the call of a local 
magistrate would be a more effective sup- 
pression of wrong doing than any which 
could be hoped for at the hands of militia 
or regular troops. It would carry with 
it the moral condemnation of the public, 
which in the long run is far more im- 
perious than powder and shot. 

Especially should we like to see this 
plan tried under the leadership of reso- 
lute executives when lynchings are 
threatened. Too often it would happen, 
we fear, that local sentiment would carry 
the very men who ought to maintain the 
majesty of law into the ranks of those 
who would violate it. But an official call 
for citizens to support the authorities 
would at least serve to show to a wider 
public just what elements of citizenship 
could be depended on to do their whole 
duty under the most trying circumstances 
that well can be imagined. 

The resort to this good old method of 
maintaining order is, however, an act that 
calls for both ideas and courage. An 
executive cannot proceed to this course 
without subjecting himself to ridicule if 
the conditions are not in fact serious. 
Under ordinary circumstances police and 
sheriff’s deputies are supposed to main- 
tain the public peace. Other men may 
go about their vocations in security, feel- 
ing that they have delegated the right 


of self-defense to those who make a busi-. 


ness of executing the law. It is the habit 


of mind thus engendered which becomes 
a peril to true civic life if it is not broken 
in upon when the alternative is to submit 


.unfair laws can be secured. 
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tamely to outrageous encroachments 
upon public rights or to meet lawlessness 
with lawlessness. One day or another 
this alternative confronts every com- 
munity, and happy then is the community 
which has a magistrate whose good sense, 
courage and faith in the loyalty of his 
fellow citizens prompt him to rely on 
them in the hour of need. . 


& 
Pure Food Laws for Private 
Purposes 
THE exposure of the extensive 


bribery of members of the Missouri 
Legislature by . lobbyists ostensibly 
working against food adulteration, has 
called public attention to the many 
ways in which pure food laws can be 
perverted to the advantage of certain 
individuals rather than to that of the 
people. Four years ago a law was 
passed in that State which prohibited 
the manufacture and sale of baking 
powder containing alum, aid the three 
attempts made in later Legislatures to 
secure its repeal have failed, altho the 
Supreme Court has declared part of it 
unconstitutional. Doubtless many of 
the members of these Legislatures were 
sincere in the belief that they were 
fighting a dangerous drug; but Circuit 
Attorney Folk, who has made so strong 
a fight against corruption in St. Louis, 
has shown that $1,000 bills were among 
the powerful arguments used. The ef- 
fect of the law was to drive out the 
cheaper baking powders from the mar- 
ket and to give a monopoly of the busi- 
ness to the four firms manufacturing 
tartrate baking powders, which are 
combined in a trust of some form, and 
control all the cream of tartar sold in 
the United States. 

Probably cases of such wholesale and 
direct bribery as this in Missouri are 
rare; but the public should realize the 
large amount of misinformation which 
is constantly being disseminated by in- 
terested parties on the subject of foods 
and the ease with which the passage of 
“ Pure 
food” exhibits are sometimes promoted 
by those manufacturers who are the 
greatest offenders against purity and 
cleanliness. Thereare even sccieties with 
































the proper number of officers and elab- 
orate constitutions and by-laws and 
very tasty note paper, which on investi- 
gation turn out to be only advertising 
bureaus. Several health and dietetic 
magazines are supported for the sole 
purpose of booming certain goods. But 
, what is perhaps the most insidious is 
the practice of many newspapers of 
publishing as editorials or as news mat- 
ter the advertisements supplied them 
for the purpose of praising the prod- 
uct of one manufacturer or attacking 
the product of his rivals. This matter 
is so ingeniously written that the reader 
is often deceived by it, and very likely 
the editorial shears are also. The most 
startling and untrue assertions are 
sometimes backed up by quotations 
from distinguished chemists and phy- 
sicians, and those who detect the false- 
hood are often perplexed to understand 
how such reputable men can be quoted 
in support of opposite sides. A min- 
ute’s consideration of the chemistry in- 
volved in this particular controversy 
will, however, explain how this may 
happen. 

To get the carbonic acid gas which 
makes the bread porous when baking 
powder is used, we must have sodium 
bicarbonate and an acid. The sub- 
stance used as the acid must be a solid, 
must not attack the soda when mixed 
with it dry, and must be very weak and 
slow in its action, or the gas will escape 
too rapidly in baking and the bread will 
fall. The two substances most com- 
monly used in baking powders for this 
purpose are acid potassium tartrate 
(cream of tartar) and alum, the former 
being very dear and the latter very 
cheap. Under the influence of heat 
and moisture either of these will react 
with the soda, giving off the desired car- 
bonic acid gas in bubbles, and leaving a 
newly formed salt in the bread. If 
cream of tartar is used the product is so- 
dium potassium tartrate (Rochelle 
salt). If alum is used the products are 
aluminum hydroxide and sodium sul- 
phate (Glauber’s salt). The products 
in both cases are chemicals which are 
used as medicines in larger doses and 
neither can be considered a desirable 
addition to bread, but which is the less 
harmful is still a point—not to dispute 
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about, but to be undecided upon. It is 
very difficult. to determine the effect of 
such small but repeated doses on the 
health of any individual, and when that 
is found out we do not know much more 
about its effect on some other person. 
Most of the experimental work which 
has been done on this point is inconclu- 
sive, and most of the literature is con- 
troversial and biased. 

All authorities agree that alum is an 
objectionable ingredient in bread, and 
that it should not be used, as it some- 
times is, by bakers to whiten bad flour. 
But it is contended by the manufactur- 
ers of alum baking powder that no alum 
remains in the bread which is made 
with such powder, and this is true if 
the ingredients are in the proper por- 
portion and the reaction is complete. 
So we can’see that the articles we fre- 
quently find in the newspapers, which 
contain quotations from physicians as 
to the bad effects of alum on the system 
and then give analyses by prominent 
chemists of baking powders containing 
alum, may be quite misleading to the 
ordinary reader, altho there are really 
no false statements. Similar attacks 
made a few years ago on ammonium 
carbonate have practically driven this 
from the market, altho there is no rea- 
son to think that it is a harmful ingre- 
dient in baking powder when used in 
small quantity. Of course, nothing can 
prevent the publication of such articles, 
but the safe and proper function of leg- 
islation in such cases is to compel all 
kinds of food to be correctly labeled, 
and then if any one, whether from prej- 
udice, from experience of their effects 
on his health or from the arguments of 
the press, wishes to avoid certain sub- 
stances in his food, he can do so. 

a 


The extraordinary re- 
quirements of Judge 

unger’s injunction 
against the union teamsters on strike in 
Omaha has provoked retaliation in kind. 
Upon the application of two or three 
unions, the judge of a State court has 
granted an equally severe injunction 
aimed at the Business Men’s Association, 
which was recently formed to resist the 
demands of organized labor. Boycotting 
and discrimination and intimidation are 
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forbidden in this order to associated em- 
ployers not less plainly than they are 
forbidden in Judge Munger’s order to 
the organized workingmen. That is to 
sav. the associated employers are re- 
strained from boycotting or discriminat- 
ing against any employer for using union 
labor, from causing any employer by 
intimidation to join their association, 
from imposing fines upon members for 
violating an agreement designed to pre- 
vent the employment of union men, from 
paying out any money in an attempt to 
break up labor unions, and from offering 
bribes to union officers. It does not ap- 
pear that the employers have undertaken 
to do any of these things, but the pro- 
hibition is reasonable, if the conduct of 
the parties to a labor controversy is to 
be regulated only by injunctions. In 
restraining these employers from import- 
ing workmen into the State and from 
“bringing any other injunction suits or 
actions,” however, the order would go 
altogether too far if it were not added 
that these acts are prohibited when com- 
mitted “in pursuance of any plan to de- 
stroy labor organizations.” Men cannot 
lawfully be prevented from procuring 
and employing non-union labor, especial- 
ly when union labor has been withdrawn 
from their industries. Nor can they be 
prevented from appealing to the courts. 
But if their purpose were to destroy labor 
unions rather than to maintain their in- 
dustries and enforce justice, their con- 
duct might properly become the subject 
of legal investigation. On the whole, we 
do not see that the Omaha employers 
have reasonable ground for complaint 
against this injunction. But we should 
prefer to see the controversy settled with- 
out the use of an injunction on either 
side. If the laws are violated, let those 
who violate them be punished by the 
ordinary legal procedure for their crimes 
or misdemeanors, and not for contempt 
of court. 
Sd 

The National Confer- 
ence of Charities and 
Correction met in At- 
lanta last week. Associated charity and 
settlement work and other new forms 
of charitable inquiry and effort have all 
sprung into being in recent years. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not a 
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professor of sociology in any American 
college. The problems of the South dif- 
fer in character and detail from many of 
the problems of dependence and de- 
linquency at the North. The South has 
no such problem, for instance, as that of 
the City of New York, in which 300,000 
inhabitants are crowded together on a 
square mile, and in which the tenement 
house question is a vital element; but 
with its negroes and its poor whites it 
has problems of poverty and destitution 
in another form. The introduction of 
factories into the South, however, has 
brought to the front a question which is 
being vigorously agitated in the North- 
ern States—namely, that of child-labor. 
Several sessions were devoted to this 
topic at Atlanta. Already several South- 
ern States, such as Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, 
South Carolina and Virginia, have adopt- 
ed laws with reference to child-labor. 
Six Southern States have passed laws 
on this subject during the past year. 
Children under ten years of age are pro- 
tected from employment in Alabama and 
South Carolina. Arkansas and North 
Carolina fix the age limit at twelve. Still 
another step needs to be taken in the 
South for the protection of children. 
The young delinquents must be removed 
from the corrupting influences of asso- 
ciation of older criminals in jails and 
stockades. This is the most painful 
aspect of Southern prisons. There is 
urgent need of reformatories for chil- 
dren, both white and colored, in every 
State in the South. The Prison Reform 
Association of Louisiana has been or- 
ganized but five years, but in that time 
it has succeeded in bringing about the 
abolition of the convict-lease system, the 
placing of the penitentiary under State 
control, the passage of a bill for a boys’ 
reformatory, and the building of a new 
jail in New Orleans. As a result of the 
abandonment of the convict-lease system 
in Louisiana the mortality of convicts 
has been reduced one-third. The good 
that has been accomplished by the Prison 
Reform Association of Louisiana shows 
the importance of having prison associa- 
tions and voluntary supervision or in- 
spection of penal institutions in every 
State. With the abolition of the lease 
system, the South would be in excellent 
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condition to apply the principle of con- 
ditional liberation for convicts, which has 
been adopted in twenty-six of the North- 
ern and Western States. 

& 

It amazes us that Dr. 
Parkhurst should have 
called the negroes 
“niggers” in his sermon of last Sun- 
day, and should have defended it on the 
ground that the negroes accept and use 
the term. “I call them niggers,” said he, 
“because that it what they call them- 
selves.” If that is Dr. Parkhurst’s ob- 
servation, it would seem that he 
knows only the illiterate, ignorant 
negroes, who have accepted the designa- 
tion from hostile and contemptuous white 
men. We have heard multitudes of in- 
telligent negroes speak in private and in 
public and they never use the term 
nigger. We have read many of their 
books and newspapers, and we have 
never seen any form but negro. The 
only difference among them is whether 
to write the word with a small letter or 
a capital. He says the two colors will 
never be assimilated. Well, what of it? 
If they do not want to assimilate nobody 
asks them to. All we ask is fair and 
equal opportunities and treatment. Dr. 
Hillis, in a sermon last Sunday, spoke in 
line with the traditions of Plymouth 
Church, when he combated the late ut- 
terances of Mr. Cleveland and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, which have made them 
“the most popular Northern men among 
the old leaders of the South.” He is 
astonished to see “some of our great 
leaders losing all faith in the equality of 
the races and the right of suffrage for 
white and black, brown and yellow 
alike.” There is no negro problem in 
the North, he says, because we let every 
man find his own level, and our laws give 
all an equal chance. 


Parkhurst, Abbott 
and Hillis 


It is estimated by the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, in its Bureau of For- 
estry, that the annual loss from forest 
fires is above $25,000,000. The prob- 
abilities are that the present year will 
show an exceptional loss reaching near- 
ly or quite double those figures. Last 
year, within two weeks, over $12,000,- 


Forest 
Fires 


ooo worth a timber and property was 
destroyed by forest fires in the two 
States of Oregon and Washington 
alone. This year the loss from fires in 
the Adirondack region reached certain- 
ly $10,000,000, and probably much 
more. The Bureau of Forestry has re- 
cently undertaken a thorough study of 
the fire problem, hoping to show that 
these terrible losses are not inevitable. 
The whole country has been divided 
into districts, and these have been as- 
signed to investigating agents. These 
agents will study the local dangers as 
well as general danger, and at the same 
time will co-operate with the Warden 
Systems of the States and the railroad 
protective systems. As soon as each 
section is thoroughly studied, and the 
problem well understood, the Bureau 
will suggest forest-fire legislation req- 
isite to the case in hand. At the 
same time the Bureau is prepared to 
co-operate with large owners of tree 
lands to establish economic methods 
of forest cutting and forest growing. 
The forest industry bids fair to become 
cne of the greatest, if not the greatest 
adecting our people. It is true that 
cual has largely displaced wood as fuel ; 
bit, according to the census, more than 
half of our population is still burning 
wiod for fuel. The uses of wood are 
comsantly increasing. Wood pulp and 
celfilose make large drains on forest 
resqurces. Mr. Fernow estimates that 
each family in the United States uses 
up on an average, each year, the prod- 
uct of at least fifty acres of forest— 
most of it in ways to them unconscious- 
ly affecting the wood industry. Nearly 
six hundred millions of dollars are in- 
vested in the mere exploiting of the 
lumber business; and another nine 
hundred millions are employed in man- 
ufactures which largely rely upon 
wood. And yet very much the larger 
part of the tree, as cut in the forest, is 
wasted. The protection and preserva- 
ion of our forests is now vital to na- 
tional prosperity. 


In this country we un- 
derstand how a wild and 
unreasoning passion can 
extend over an ignorant community 


The Kishineff 
Massacre 
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and lead to the cruelest violence, for we 
have seen it, but not involving so many 
victims as the massacres of Armenians 
in Turkey or of Jews in Russia. Those 
pious Russian Christians actually be- 
lieve that for their passover the Jews 
want Christian blood, and that they 
catch and kill a Christian child; and 
when the rumor spreads that some child 
is missing they rise in crazy wrath and 
murder and torture the innocent Jews 
without mercy. We can do nothing 
about it, further than Secretary Hay did 
in the case of Rumania, when he pro- 
tested that such persecutions drive 
thousands of exiles to this country and 
strain to the limit the power of our peo- 
ple to give aid or to find work for their 
support. These present massacres are 
in Bessarabia, a Russian province on 
the border of Rumania, where the same 
conditions and hatreds prevail. There 
race hatred and religious hatred are 
united. Think of it—religious hatred 
where we ought to have religious love; 
hatred for those of the race and religion 
in which our Lord lived, for the people 
of the blood of Peter, James, John, Paul 
and Mary, whose names we bear! We 
may now expect another flood of forced 
immigrants, exiles rather, such as came 
here after the massacres of twenty 
years ago. Our prosperous Jewish com- 
munities will readily give what aid they 
need, but they demand that the Jews 
of Russia and Rumania be allowed to 
live in peace at home. We condemn 
the conditions that breed such mas- 
sacres, just as in the Italian Chamber 
a Minister condemned the uncivilized 
ignorance which allowed the lynching 
of Italians in this country. The mother 
of Emperor William is credited with 
the story of a man who rushed out of 
his shop and struck down a Jew who 
was passing. He was arrested and 
asked by the Magistrate why he com- 
mitted the assault. “The man be- 
longed,” he replied, “ to the people who 
killed my Blessed Lord.” “ But that,” 
said the Magistrate, “was eighteen 
hundred years ago.” “ Perhaps so,” 
was the reply; “ but I never heard of it 
until yesterday.” 


We accept the explanation—everybody 
accepts the explanation—which Russia 


makes, that she was not reoccupying 
iNewchwang, but was only moving some 
troops through the city, where they tem- 
porarily halted. Nevertheless we do not 
believe that Russia intends to evacuate 
Manchuria. She has a fresh chance of 
making trouble in the nearer East, for 
Burgaria has a new Ministry which is 
anti-Russian, and perhaps less willing to 
try to restrain the Macedonian revolu- 


tionists. 
& 


Thus we read in a leading Presby- 
terian paper : 

“ The ‘ Brief Statement’ is no more the au- 
thorized creed of the Church than is this copy 
of The Presbyterian Journal. The Presbyteries 
have not passed upon it, nor have they been 
asked to. It has the authority of the General 
Assembly, and so has the anti-tobacco resolu- 
tion adopted at Portland eleven years ago.” 


Exactly ; the Brief Statement, commonly 
called the new Presbyterian Creed, has 
no binding authority. But how much 
authority has the old creed as now re- 
vised? Practically not a bit more, in- 
deed, much less. In this case the new 


is better. 
& 


It is worse than ridiculous to enact 
a law that cannot be enforced. Such a 
law is that now signed by Governor 
Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, and 
known as the “ press muzzler.” Sen- 
ator Quay and his tribe have enacted 
the law to forbid the cartoons which 
they do not like. But the cartoons con- 
tinue in the best of the daily papers of 
the State, and are not at all toned down 
to meaningless innocuousness. There 
is a crop of trials already assured, if the 
law is to be anything but a farce. 


& 


It is a startling announcement that 
after this year Greek will not be required 
for admission to the Academic Depart- 
ment of Yale University. It seems in- 
evitable, and yet we cannot but regret 
it, and we doubt if the product will be 
as good. It is a pity if scholars are not 
expected to know something of the lan- 
guage which gave us literature of the 
two most important things in all human 
history, civilization and the Christian 
religion. 




















Burglary Insurance 


THERE is something very comfortable 
about all forms of insurance. This is 
particularly the case with burglary in- 
surance. You do not have to die to win; 
you only have to get robbed. A man 
begins life firmly resolved not to be poor, 
and saves his money, putting it carefully 
into an old stocking or elsewhere, or he 
buys diamonds or other treasures, and 
if he takes out a policy of burglary in- 
surance, he does not need to sit up nights 
fearing lest thieves should boldly drive 
up to his dwelling with vans or 
break through the doors or win- 
dows of his house and sweep away 
the accumulations of many long years of 
incessant toil. He simply pays his pol- 
icy premiums and turns all worry of this 
kind over to the insurance company con- 
cerned. It is true, of course, that W. S. 
Gilbert’s statement that “the burglar 
is not always a burgling ” is founded on 
fact ; still there is always the menace. If 
the good man of the house had known 
at what hour the thief would come, he 
would have watched and not have suf- 
fered his house to be broken through, nor 
would burglary insurance then be neces- 
sary. It is because the astute burglar 
always comes when he is not expected 
that we are subject to the danger against 
which the burglary insurance policy is 
taken out. 

It is doubtless true that the annual 
expense for locks, bolts and other sup- 
posititious safeguards against burglars 
by far exceeds the grand total amount of 
their nefarious income derived from their 
business. But there are nevertheless few 
of us who feel like designedly leaving 
our doors unprovided with locks or our 
windows invitingly left unguarded, as 
if to say to the professional or amateur 
burglar, “ Come in and help yourself.” 

Of course, if a householder carries a 
heavy line of burglary insurance in first- 
class companies and has no heirlooms, 
the loss of which can never be replaced, 
a burglary now and then would be al- 
most as desirable as a good fire. Were 
it not for conventional reasons, in such 
cases advantageous arrangements might 
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be made with a burglar in good profes- 
sional standing to rob a given house at 
a given time, and with the proceeds of 
the burglary insurance collected one 
might refurnish with new things the 
places so conveniently made vacant for 
him. There are, however, certain need- 
ful limitations as to burglary insurance 
from the insurance company’s stand- 
point. No insurance company could 
write a policy of burglary or, indeed, 
any other kind for, let us say, five or ten 
dollars, or whatever the stipulated pre- 
mium may be, and then pay out the value 
of the goods insured, except according 
to the law of averages, which is supposed 
to be in favor of the company. When 
this average is found to be against the 
company the rate of premium is neces- 
sarily increased. 

If a man is to enjoy the beautiful 
things with which it is now more than 
ever possible for him to surround him- 
self, they must be in his home and not in 
the vaults of a safe deposit or storage 
company. The same is true-of the price- 
less trinkets that belong to some women. 
If these ornaments are not at hand to 
be worn at pleasure, they might as well 
be in the hands of the jeweler who made 
them attractive as baubles. Burglary in- 
surance, under terms that may be agreed 
upon, protects owners of all kinds of 
goods and chattels by means of amoney 
payment under certain conditions cover- 
ing the value of property that may be 
stolen. It is essentially a modern evolu- 
tion that has come about because of a 
necessity in our day that calls for just 
such protection as it furnishes. 


J 


INSURANCE statistics show that women 
live longer than men. For instance, in 
Germanly only 413 out of 1,000 males 
reach the age of fifty years, while more 
than 500 out of 1,000 females reach that 
age. In the United States are are 2,583 
female to 1,398 centenarians. In France 
of 10 centenarians 7 are women and only 
3 men. In the rest of Europe, of 21 
centenarians 16 are women. It would 
seem that men need personal insurance 
far more than do women. 
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The Iron and Steel Industry 


THosE who study the course of the 
iron and steel industry have observed 
that on May ist and in the month of 
April the pig iron output record - was 
broken again. On May ist the weekly 
capacity of pig iron furnaces in blast was 
383,897 tons, or 7,321 tons more than on 
April 1st, when the capacity reported ex- 
ceeded that of any other date in the his- 
tory of the industry. These are the fig- 
ures of our best authority, The Iron Age, 
which also shows that the entire output 
in this country for April was 1,646,042 
tons, or at the rate of nearly 20,000,000 
tons per annum. For the year ending 
with April the product was about 18, 
250,000 tons. Altho the rate of produc- 
tion had never been so high, it did not 
equal the rate of consumption, for the 
stocks on hand (small on both dates) 
were lower on May Ist than they were 
a month earlier. And in addition we had 
used about 60,000 tons of imported pig. 

These statistics have weight with those 
who have learned to regard the condition 
of this industry as the barometer of 
trade. They should be considered in con- 
nection with the remarkable official re- 
port of imports. While our own output 
(which exceeded“last year the combined 
product of Great Britain and Germany) 
has been growing, our imports have rap- 
idly increased. Comparing the nine 
months ending with March with the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year, 
we see that pig iron imports have’ risen 
from 76,728 tons to 725,270, those of 
steel billets and similar products from 
41,370,000 pounds to 657,597,000, and 
those of steel rails from 3,262 tons to 
92,889. In the nine months ending with 
last March we imported $22,377,000 
worth of these products, against only 
$3,435,000 worth in the nine months of 
the year before; and $38,691,000 worth 
of all iron and steel products, against 
$17,901,000 in 1902 (nine months), $13,- 
496,000 in 1901, and $8,621,000 in 1899. 
The meaning of this import trade is that 
even with an unprecedented output our 
furnaces and steel works have been un- 
able to supply the country’s demands. 
Consumers who could not wait several 
months for deliveries here have been 
forced to buy abroad. Railway conges- 
tion has tended to stimulate such buying 
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and to raise the prices of furnace prod- 
ucts. These prices will probably recede. 
The whole range of iron and steel prices 
is abnormally high. Continued increase 
of output will cause a reduction, but a 
reasonable decline will not indicate any 
alarming change in the condition of the 
industry or of the country’s general 
trade. 
& 

WittiAm H. Porter (Vice-Presi- 
dent) was last week elected President 
of the Chemical National Bank, of New 
York. He was born in Middlebury, 
Vt., in 1861, was educated at the Acad- 
emy in Saratoga Springs, and was for 
eight years with the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, of this city. He was then elected 
Vice-President of the Chase, and in 
1899 became Vice-President of the 
Chemical. Francis Halpin, who has 
been in the service of the Chemical for 
34 years, and was made Cashier five 
years ago, still retains that position. 
The Directors are Frederic W. Ste- 
vens, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Augustus 
D. Juilliard, George G. De Witt, Rob- 
ert Walton Goelet and William H. 
Porter. The Chemical Bank was es- 
tablished in 1824. Its capital stock is 
$300,000, its surplus fund and undi- 
vided profits are $7,409,253, and its de- 
posits $28,892,708.52. 

& 


....Vice-President David Willcox 
was last week elected president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, in place 
of Robert M. Olyphant, resigned. Mr. 
Willcox was born at Flatbush, L. I., in 
1849, and was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1872, being valedictorian of his 
class. After graduating from the Colum- 
bia Law School he became a student in 
the office of Miller, Peet & Opdyke, or, as 
it is now called, Opdyke, Willcox & 
Bristow. Since 1894 Mr. Willcox has 
been general counsel of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company and he has been vice- 
president for three or four years, and 
is therefore intimately acquainted with 
the company’s affairs. His election gives 
thorough satisfaction. Mr. Olyphant be- 
comes chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and remains a director. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Express Co., $3.00 per share, payable 
July 1st. 
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ck SPECIAL !! 





REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & 15c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER At Cost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 








The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEYST.. N.Y 


PrP. Oo. BOX 289 





TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANST 











SOZODONT 


Tooth Powder 


* Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth” 


Gives the Teeth a Pearly Lustre 


BIGBOX ‘vos 25¢ 
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rh The 
Clasp 
is Flat 


and absolutely smooth— 

that’s why the Brighton fs 

the most comfortable garter— 
that’s why it cannot rub the leg or catch in 
the clothing. The 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


is the best fitting of ,all garters; as neat 
and durable as it is comfortable— 
very best SILK webbing—all 
colors. Price 25c, at dealers 

or by mail, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 
Makersof 


Pioneer 
Suspenders. 








REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 








Wedding Presents 


Ta Sterling Silver 
TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 
BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a | e vac: 
of other cot artic 2 


All in exclusiv ted 
* by Reed rats copyrie 


RR re om 

41 UNION SQUARE 

6 MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 

And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 




















Cold 
Cleanliness 





Wilke Refrigerators 


are lined throughout with 1-2 inch 
plate glass, all joints cemented. 

Six Models, 10 Sizes. 

Exteriors of Oak or Tile. 


New York Salesroom: 


No. 24 EAST 22d STREET. 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
CSS TENS RECORD. 


The 
“Old Reliable” 
is Reliable. 






Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., since January 
I, 1902, has shot in competition at 5,765 targets, 
breaking 5.532, OF 95.9 per cent., using a 


PARKER GUN. 


Shot at Broke Per Cent. 
400 396 99 


Natches — 290 286 98.6 
Lakefield, Minn., 205 208 99 
Sioux City, Ia., 360 351 97 
Dubuque, - Ia., 360 851 97.5 


PARKER BROS., "RIPE. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street. 
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COLDWELL 





-; i 
J" ware eal 


Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS ona PAN AMERCIAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ne 





BE INDEPENDENT. 


It’s Easy to Shake Off the Coffee Habit. 

There are many people who make the humiliating 
acknowledgment that they are dependent upon 
Coffee to“ brace them up” every little while. These 
have never learned the truth about Postum Cereal 
Coffee which makes leaving off coffee a simple mat- 
ter and brings health and strength in place of coffee 
ills. A lady of Davenport, Iowa, who has used 
Postum Food Coffee for five years is competent to 
talk upon the subject. She says: 

“IT am aschool teacher and during extra work 
when I thought I needed to be braced up I used to 
indulge in rich, strong coffee of which I was very 
fond and upon which I thought I was dependent. 

‘“*T began to have serious heart pastintion and at 
times had sharp pains around the heart and more or 
less stomach trouble, I read about Postum and 
got some to try. I dropped coffee, took up the 

ostum and it worked such wonders for me that 
many of my friends took it up. 

“Ina short time I was well again, even able to 
attend evening socials. And I did not miss my 
coffee at all. Now I can truthfully say that I have 
been repaid fully for the change I made. I have no 
indications of heart disease and not once in the past 
pe years have I had a sick headache or bilious 
spell. 

“ My father, 78 years old, is a Postum enthusiast 
and feels that his good health in a large measure is 
due to the 6 cups of good Postum which he enjoys 
each day.” Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. , 

There is a reason, 

















Deus’ LIP-TOP ? 
TO PROVE 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete “‘ Duplicator” without de- 
posit on 10 days’ trial 
No mec 
Peto Price t lete tus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to 
rs. ice for complete apparatus, 0. 1, $7.50, su 
the trade discount of 3844 per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIXi{F.DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 109 John Street, New York 


that Daus’ “ Tip Top” 
Duplicator is the best, 
simplest, and cheapest 
device for making 


to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
The product of 23 years’ experience in Dupli- 











| Gia DY oy skye Crovexn Al. /oh are 


It Dores ore Work 
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READING NOTICES 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have issued 
an interesting phlet entitled “ T h Yellowstone 
Park with President Roosevelt,” fay says: “At present 


it is rather aogier that a greater number of peo’ 
from Europe from our own eastern states to visit 
Welowetens : National Park. It is something absolutely 
unique in this world. Nowhere else in civilized count: 
is there to be ae such a tract of veritable wonderland, 
made a to all visitors.” The pamphiet contains 
illustrations aoe some of the wonders of the Park and 
gives just the information wanted, including the Eaeee of 
Yellowstone Park excursions. It can be obtained 
= the agencies of the Chicago, Milwaukee & * Paul it Rail- 

. or - the General Passenger Agent, F. A. Miller, 

hicago, 





GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Gonducted Tour via Pennsylva- 
nia ence mes 


The battlefield of Gett burg, and the National 
Capital in all the glory o pring freshness, are 
attractions so allurin that’ few would feel like re- 
fusing to visit them. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within e reach of every one that the Penn- 
syivania Railroad Company announces a tour over the 


iasereats battlefield, through the pict ue val- 
leys of of Maryland, and an en Setataing 4 at Wash- 
n 

e tour will leave New York 8.00 A. M., and Phil- 
adelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, May 23 in 2 


of one of the Company’s tourist mh 
cover a period of six days. An exportens pero, 
whose especial charge will be enencorted ladian wil 
accompany the party throughout. Round-trip — 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and — 
accommodations, will be sold at the e#tremely low 
rate of $22 from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


POT Or itineraries and full poteemation appl 


a. yout 
agents; Tourist Agent, Avene. | 
4 4 "Court Street, B yn; 789 1 Broad Oona 
W. J.; or address Geo. W. Bo Gene 
> ees Agent, Broad Street vsation: Philadelphia. 
0. 





Late in May and the First of June the Trout 
and Salmon are at their Best in Maine. 

The old saying ‘‘ the early bird catches the worm” might 
he tran osed and altered for the benefit of the sportsman to 
read, “ the early worm catches the trout.’ This is quite true, 
but did you ever stop to think “‘ ye devotees of engin. ” that 
while the early catches of trout and salmon are 
that as far as — is concerned, the best fishin com: 
mences later in the season during the latter part of May and 
the first of June. In April and ay bey: trout are very hungry, 
and tne only forms of insect life that make their appearance 
within pulping distance of the speckled beauties are the 
caddie These little insects wrap themselves in twigs 
and oon and the hungry laker m4 brooker devours the 
whole business, insect, raiment and all. This subsistence is 
not coeere to the sweetening of the fish’s flavor, and the 
taste of decayed vegetation is apt to be mistaken by the en- 
thusiastic amateur for that gamey taste which the ine 
man finds in every thing which passes his palate in the Maine 
woods. The fisherman can peccave this same gamey taste in 
_— sad bacon providing the porker is not over careful in 

3 

At any rate, as the season advances, flies devoid of shelter 
and good fat angleworms, ther with an occasional 
hopper, are the delicacies which Messrs. trout and 
make their meals on, and it ires no connoisseur to find 
the difference in the sweet savor of the broiled brook swasher 
or the lake denizen of this season and the earlier catches. 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


and chelcest eooction of igy Grete 
Fd ap pe He ny 5 United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
U 


Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Wentey end Sick Room po all 
ed and delivered free at station 


Goods carefully 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VIGHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


LOUR LODGE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


The Place for Rest, Recreation and Recuperation 





AUBREY BROWN, - Manage 


Send for booklet; furnished d_cottages to let. 


_ INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
Send for I[WWustrated Catalogue. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York. 
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TD te Peeaanaeess eats “rea Sar 


rn fire-proof building, 
electri “i gh is telephone, ee etc. ‘ent - $100 0 ber month, Children not 
desir: address 









her WALTER. ~SANITARIUM, 
ODE § the ear. ry eee” geek for ites- 





(STON SANITARIUM. 


Select f " us and mental ts received. Twenty- 
it tae eee 
eo i oO SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 





iT 1h) A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen. New York. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


celled” ‘Arranae m. Limited Parties. Unex- 


ian arery out bie, yy oy 
Tr. an mre H. 8. ne, 3 1s N Y. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send oon cents (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays England, describing Cathedral Rou Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and d Tennyson Districts. Pamp —y free> 
describng Harwich Hook ot Holland, Roya ai 
Reute. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to FL. 
Europe. Address 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 

362 Broadway, New Yerk. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LHYLAND IIN B. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, cae ws Winter Season, 
$65 Sammer Seases reun 
hemian, May 23. | n een, une 2 "Ganedien, gals . 
Cestrian, June 6. Bol Cestrian, July 11 


F. . HOUGHTON & CO., 
General Agents. Telephone Be0 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


mts KUROPE itu 


Parties 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th—AN Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, 8 days, $680; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th — British Ieles, Holland, Bel« 

gium, ‘and France, with extensions to nt —— a 
The Rhine, Suttueniane.s = 7 43 days, 
$280; 50 days, $355; 8, $4. 
July 4th— London, piveBk y a anaiain. and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 
Write for illustrated “SS program, also “Rail and Ocean.’ 
mail free. 











~y ty une 27. 








Steamship and Ratlroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 


“LA VELOCE,” ‘iste 


(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE) 


Regular Weekly Sallings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 
Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 84th 8t., N. Y. City. 
Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 





i@NT for summer on wide street near Riverside Drive 7 





PEQUOT HOUSE 
and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
“ie Long Island sound 


FAMOU: YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete,Comfortable and Up+to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 

















Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 
63d Street 


NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Proprietor. 
















Summer | ““F8 2 GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Homes | fore sna Book Siouses,” Board 
$4.10 per week and upward. Mailed tor 

in 4c. —— lh 
Vermont Eee eae iiray NY. 











reso 
Tos D3 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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** The Busy Man’s Tra‘n.” 





Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 





Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


This is 7he century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 7he train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.”’ 


A copy of the “ Four-Track News,” containing 
a picture of “The 2th Century Limited,” and a 
deal of useful information regarding places to 
visit, modes of travel, etc.. will be sent free, post 
paid, on receipt of five cents, by George H. Danie's, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















Health and Pleasure 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartiiy recommend this region as one of great natural 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. 2,000 feet above the 
sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Miik No Malaria or 
Mosquitoes and within three hours’ ride from New York. 
Send 8 cents for postage to the werepeet, or call and gt 
free at offices low, the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK, ‘* SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over 900 Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their lo- 
cations, rates of buard, facilities, attractions, &c. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced zates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway and Ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a 
summer home, and also enjoying a day's fi in this de- 
lightful region. Tickets good returning upto Monday, June 1. 

IN NE YORK : 141. 165, 167, 425, 1354, 1870 Broadway ;3 
Park Place; 287 and 289 4th Av. ; 245 Columbus Av.: 153 
East 125th St ; 273 West 125th St. ; 1825th Av. ; ticket offices 
Franklin and i2d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broad- 


way ; Eagle Office. 
J.C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


| To California 


Solid through trains from Chicago 
without change daily at ro a. m., 
8 p. m. and 11.30 p. m. The 


Overland Limited 


‘the most luxurious train in the world, 
is less than three days en route to San 
Francisco. The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this route, 
Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 
Ask any agent for tickets or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 








St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. ; 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day OF. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, -\“*#on- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine °«,;@x- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hote',,and 
bere secured and retain for it a patronage of the !:'/#est 
order. { 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Propi? hes. 














Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
to spend the heated term . 


Springs, Warm 

um Springs an 
Sweet Chal 
Springs and other well known resorts. 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folder 
be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York 
principal agencies of connecting lines or by addressing: 


Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Suk gar 
S rings, Healing Springs, Rockb}qge 
4 Alleghany Hotel, Sweet Sp: 
eate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Su 





Li. W FULLER G. P. A., Washingtdn, D: 
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2 Gite 


From Chicago, every day, July 1 to Io, 








inclusive. Return limit, August 31, 1903. 
These are some of the inducements to spend 
a vacation among the Rockies offered by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and 
Union Pacific Line. 


You can leave Chicago at 10.25 any evening 
and enjoy a quick, comfortable trip to 
Colorado. Standard sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars from Union Station, 





Chicago, to Union Station, Denver. 
Additional information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


One fare for the round trip, July 1 to 10, Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, 
or Vancouver and return. Return limit, August 31. . 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





FINANCIAL 





Spencer Trask 8& Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts, New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


TT tisteet sacaen YEARS’ toy) with the 


mortgage Minneapolis Real Estate 
Rotual Cash 
paswenpendence solicited. References furnished o r write th 


THOMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 














MINE 


NOT A MERE PROSPECT. 
DIVIDENDS 


are expected early this summer and the price of stock will 
go out of reach the moment the first dividend is paid, 


The Feather River Consolidated Mining Company 


own ou pairignt, speotnely free and clear of debts, one of 
the —— placer Freres ever ¢ iscovered. 
Mine $s located on the famous River, Plumas Co., 


Mr. Goodhue, the superintendent of the nine, in whose 
abttity and integrity we have the greate:" faith, assures 
us that the Company has at least 


$2,300,000 IN SIGAT 


in cement gravel deposit alone. Money is — to pay 
for the 


MILL UNDER CONSTFUCTION 
bb a the superintendent expects to con viete within 
days—thenu look out for big dividend and steck 
baeunsieg te par ($1.00) or higher 
sie Above Is Good Enowsh, But 
reget, whe who Reve carefully and oofestentaneaty 
a h late es owned by this'( barry hm | 
that the property aot fully developed will have at least 
more in sight, making a total of $8,300,000, 
which is a very conservative estimate and ought to insure 


A Life Income 


To Every Fortunate Stockholder. 


To va init the mill and Px further development 
pani) a limited number of >| = and forever non- 
ble $1.00 shares will be sol 


15 Cents Per Share. 


comparison with the bess mining peqpectitons at 

hid been on the market for some time past 
rice of this stock ought to be 40c. or 5S0c. a share. is 13 
7 liabie to go even higher than that in a very short 


buy 5000 s 
Monthly ~ guleveont If Desired. 


We believe this mine will a= the equal of some of th 
old-time California bonanzas. uick, too. 

Write for F. R. engineer’ 8 
reports. Booklet “ tocks,” free. 
Address at once. 


UNION SECURITY CoO., 


Investment B~« akers, 


350 Gaff Building, Chicago, Ill. 








USTOMERS 
TESTED 













John ay ey Bldg., Boston. Chambé¢ 
me Office Established 1871 
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Ghe Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW OPEN 


VERNON H. BROWN, President. HENRY R. CARSE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Vice-President. ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Sec’y and Manager. 


Incerpeorated 1553. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Gabital... ..« -s te es TS 44.4 ee oe 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS,  paee $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres, JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 























HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BayarpD CuTTinc, Gustav H. ScHWaB, fous S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MIL 
JoHn HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. OFR AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H.MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
DWARD COOPER. Wu. D. SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 





Ethel Consolidated Mines 


PREFERRED STOCK 75c PER SHARE 


| 





Only 150,000 Shares left. 
50,000 now offered at 75c, in five equal monthly payments 
of 20% each. Last 100,000 will be sold at $1.00 per share 

















or over. 
Address all Communications to 
= GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
® 1411 WILLIAMSON BLDG.,, CLEVELAND, O., 
RRB ERS REX BAR SESESERRERRA Beaunee | 
DIVIDENDS 
BINDERS >< — copies — — AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
PENDENT furn y usa 
A - E 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. has been declared. payable fu Rew. York, July 1 . to the share: 
0 le ° 
THE INDEPENDENT, tre Dividend of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) per Share out of the earn- 
130_Fulton Street,” New York, ings of the Company from its invesneas, Fr : I 











Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


To the Stockholders of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 


The hulders of record of the stock of this Company at the close 
of business on May 238, 1908, are hereby offered the privilege of sub- 
scribing to #4,500,000 of new ‘‘assenting”’ stock at 
$80 per share of $50, at the rate of ove share of such 
new stock fer every four shares of existing stock. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE MADE UPON FORMS FUK- 
NISHED BY THE COMPANY BEFORE 8 O'CLOCK P. M. ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1908, AT THE OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. NO. 10 BROADWAY, ACCOMPANIED BY A CHECK 
FOR $30 FOR EACH SHARE SUBSCRIBED FOR. THE BAL- 
ANCE OF THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE PAYABLE AS 
FOLLOWS: 

JULY BW, 1908. .cccccccccccserccncocccoscgescqpceccsen $25 PER SHARE 
GUPTEMBER 146, 1008, .ooc. ook. cccccecss codpoceses $25 PERK SHARE 

A transferable receipt will be issued by the Company upon re- 
eeipt of the first payment, in exchange for which stock certificates 
will be delivered upon receiving the final payments. 

Failure 10 pay any installment will forfeit all rights in respect 
of the stock subscribed for and of the installments previously paid. 

The second and third installments may be discounted at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, but only at the time of sub- 
scription. 

Holders of the stock hereby offered will be entitled to participate 
in any dividends declared for the quarter ending September 30, 1903. 

Subscription rights for fractional amounts of stock may be pur- 
chased or sold at the New York office of the Company. Forms of 
assignment of subscription rights will be furnished by the Com- 
pany upon application. 

The transfer books for the Preferred and the ** Assenting” Stock 
of the Company will be closed at the close of business on Saturday, 
May 23, 1903, and opened at 10 A. M. Tuesday, June 9, 1908, 

Dated New York, May 18, 1908. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
CHARLES A. TERRY, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SECURITIES CO 


82 Liberty Street. 
New York, May 9, 1903. 


To the Holders of Receipts for Payments on 
Subscriptions to the Gapital Stock of the 
Metropolitan Securities Company: 

Notice is hereby given by the Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany of a call for the payment of a second instalment of 
Twenty-Five Dollars ($25 per share upon the sub- 
scription to its capital stock. such instalment to be payable 
on Wednesday, June 10, 1903. 

The books for the transfer of Metropolitan Securities Com- 
pany subscription receipts will be closed at the close of 
business on May 29, 1903. 

Payment of said instalment must be made at the office of 
MORTON TRUST COMPANY, No. 38 Nassau Street, 
New York City, after such closing of the transfer books, and 
on or before June 10, 1903, by check or draft 
on New York to the order of the Metropolitan Securities 
Company, and must be accompanied by the surrender of the 
subscription receipts duly endorsed for transfer in 
blank and witnessed. Engraved stock certificates for 
partly paid stock reciting the payment of fifty per cent. 
50) of the par value thereof will be issued. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


METROPOLITAN SECURITIES CO. 
By E. W. SAYRE, Treasurer. 














MIDDLETOWN, CO} on 
Assets over $7,0%% 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGG ice-Pres’t. GILBERT C CTH ORNE, 


WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’ Ass’t Cashi’r 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital.. $s 5 
Surplus... 
DIRECTORS: h T. Moore, Stuyvesan , George 8. 


Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Eaward Cc. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont. Richard. Delafield, Francis R 






28th YEAR. 











Appleton, John Jacob Astor. Geotge 8. Higkok, Geo Frederick 
etor, Tit us Vanderb . 
. tor Travelers avatinble in 


{pease Letters of 
all parts ot the world. 


s 0 0 A Yes, It’s an Actual Fact 
O NOT INTEREST > 
BUT SECURITY. 


r_ cent, sound, improved real 
DEPOSITS OritHe GOLD COIN, doilur for og the 
repayment of the debt. In our 27 years’ experience we have 
tested our SINKING FUND for the past e.ght years. 1t has 
proved to be the highest deyelo opment of the real estate mort- 
Fee. Send for —oare circulars and full information ree, 


:hest refer. nce 
PERKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
ITENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 














Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, <« $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, «- = . - * 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, - -*#« 2# # « 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





346 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 


of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ingat low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. 
practical wants. 


It specially provides for 
































THE INDEPENDENT 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurarce Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT hasa reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE OCO.,, 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ml. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





—43D YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 








GEORGE E. IDE, 
Admitted AsStts...0. coccccceceseses $14,432,216. 
Policy Reseret, Ble. ..cccccccscccccces 12,025,748. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund ......... 983,060. 


. . President 
Contingent Fund ...cccccccccsceveece $700,000. 
NO DOGMB 0s Siias ecisccevestastes 14323 407. 
Lmsurance it Foret... -.ccecccccsenee 65,258,568. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all bolicies. 
up insirapes values to Whteh tee Goeaed ee eee 
w - 
7 Rasette Statute, ic e insu: is entit y the M 
ets, rates, and values for 
A Geapents om e any age sent on application to 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1903. 
MI v0 5005 6c Scnicelccccavessvccctenines $21 ,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES............-+ -.+- 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ...... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





Py 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January 20th, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, ssomrine hlbotind ashen tn ih abtacinchdd-saiohel tiie 





Premiums on Martine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to ist December, 1902........-0se0+++00 





ereeece ee 








Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902.. 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902 
fpecpetbocegives Guyjag the ype hpensensasees eqnscece coesecce eccccecesecesse 





we AB 6.92 





Lowes pala during the year which were estimated tn 101 and Previous Year. ssnere cores eocee 


Losses estimated and paid in 


ee eeeeereeeeesereseseseeses Se ceeceecceseoes 








Assets, viz. : 


has } od follow! : 
Dnited ted States and tee York Stock ; City, Bank —*, other Securities. . 
and Witten, Bi Fis, cost ne 


Wel 
account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon... 
and Claims due the Company 


nd Bilis Receivabie 


European eamnenes to pay losses under policies 


OOOO OOE Se ae ee EOE EO EERSTE EE TE EEE E ESSE EEE E EE EEESEES ESE EE SES EES 


Six 
on an and atter Tuesday, the third of February n 
The outstan: of the lebee oF of tis97 will be 


per cent. is declared on the net 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
re order of the Board. 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
E. DODGE 


for which certificates 


AV AMSINCE, 
Jon . BEACH, 
M. BACON 
1AM B. BO 


RAVEN, President. 
Pik db NG Vice-President. 


Ae Ay 


of May next. 











payable in foreign countriés........... 


eeeeeeeeeee SOC Ce ee ere eee eeeeeeeeeee oe 


cont, interest on the outstanding | certificates of preite wii be paid to the"holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


cates pe redeemed and 
after Tuesday, the third ot February next, from which date all int 
can 


1d to the holders thereof, or théir legal representatives, on 
thereon will cease. e ‘certificates to be produced at the 


ums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

FRANCIS i. LEGGETT 

CHARLES D, LEVEBICH, 

re jRon H. 100 : 

CHARLES H Hi MARSHALL, 


W. H. H. M OCR, 
LEVI P, MORTO: 
HENR 


COMNELAO%, EBERT p24 ge Piscine 


2 RUS1EES. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, « * Vice-President 
ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
PIERGE, - 7 + - Secretary 
BRAINERD, 7 7 > Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, -« Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE | : 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
nnual Statement. 


WM. B. 
Fr. B. 
J. B. 
L. B. 
L. F. 





Gseeee ar 
rve 
Surplus over 81 all I Liabiticies a pg aren 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1908, ..82,534,084.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


ae tematintes and absolute protection to the family and 
one Se children against the hour of 


~The, Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
ly, and loans money to tet policy-holders, ition 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, are unsurpassed. 
If wank 0 eee See eee ye ey oe ee 
ordinary life — The ’ 
[etevchengeebio Team Policy, ~~ se 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
8. 8S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National. of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 


Capital Stoc SSR Sa eee AS 
Re-Inturane +> 7 8}, ° 
Unsettled Losses and other claims....... se 
Net Surplus eos oo Be 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908.........0+-s00ee0+-+ Gy 205,393 7) 


JAMES NICHOLS President 
B. R. LAN, Secretary 
H. A. smith Ae t. Secretary 








